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mans in general, and the Austrians and 
Prussians in very particular particularity, 
We find it convenient to enroll a few foreign 
soldiers ; and King Hiccup and his friends 
| are so pleased at our doings, that they testify 
Bulk does not constitute brilliancy, nor does |a disposition to provide board and lodging 
immensity necessarily imply importance.|at their own expense, both for English 
Dry deserts that may be measured by geo-|agents and the recruits they may raise. 
graphical degrees, sterile steppes overstriding | It isa long way, too, and the road is not quite 
half an empire’s surface, Patagonian plains | straight from the Tom Thumb German duke- 
(lumps of the world’s original paste, or dough, |doms to the shores of Albion, Britannia, 
rolled out with an endless rolling-pin) are | therefore, steps forward a great deal more || 
but cyphers compared with tiny patches | than half way to receive her young pupils in 
of earth whose area, if cut out of them|her ample lap. She has stuck her trident on 
would be no more missed than a kernel of | the isle of Heligoland, and hoisted the Union 
wheat from a sack of corn. Adtna and|Jack on the top, to give notice to ail whom it | 
Vesuvius outweigh in the moral, if not in the|may concern that here is a dépdt for the 
material balance, whole chains of ordinary | foreign legion which the English government 
mountains. Runnymede was not a common-|is raising in Germany, to help us and our 
place mead, nor Vaucluse a vulgar fountain. | real allies in the Crimea. 

The spot shines, like phosphorescent adamant,} Look at the map of Europe: there is a spice 
with its own proper light, as well as with|of humour in the choice of the spot. The | 
every ray it catches from every luminous|advantages which it offers for the purpose | 
object near it. No trifling sprinkling of this|are quite out of the common way. In time of 


$1zE is not the only element of value, even 
in the case of landed estates, wherein men 
have a special hankering after elbow-room. 
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bright territorial diamond-dust glitters on 
the British diadem. Besides the great central 
sun at home, she has distant outposte—fixed 
stars, twinkling merrily here and there 
throughout the dark vastness of terrestrial 
space—which cheer the British wanderer, 
and help him wonderfully to steer his way. 
There are Gibraltar, Malta, St. Helena, and 









peace, Heligoland is an advanced sentinel, who 
can constantly keep her eye open on what is 
passing in the north of Germany. In war, she 
is a little Gibraltar, from which, as a centre, 
Britannia can send her cruisers to wander 
about, her scouts to spy, and even her smug- 
glers to trade. At all times, therefore, in 
spite of its tightness and exiguity, Heligoland 





















Ascension: the beloved of aldermen, the tomb |is by no means to be sneered at, as a posses- 
of turtle. There are Ceylon, Newfoundland, | sion of importance to the United Kingdom; | 
Cape Town, and Corfu, none of which would | being a sort of outstretched snail's - eye, | 
| 
| 


be estimated in the market by the number of| which allows us to watch whatever is in the 
acres of land they contain. Last, and least,|wind on the North-German coast, at the 
there exists another little jewel—a clear chip | mouths of its two main commercial arteries, 
of rock crystal, a pure cairngorum—to the| Holstein and Holland. At the present mo- 
translucent brilliancy of whose native water |ment, Heligoland, in reference to Great Bri- 
recent circumstances have acted as the foil. | tain, is in a position analogous to that of the 

At the foot of Denmark, out in the North | mouse in the fable and the lion caught in the 
Sea, in front of the mouths of the rivers net. Tedescan art has woven round us || 
Elbe and Weser, facing Cuxhaven in Hano-}meshes and snares composed of four points, 1 





jo ver and also commanding the island of;conferences, propositions, and mediations; | 
ed Neuwerk, is another little island called| but this little bit of pet-land enables us to || 
"0° by us Heligoland (Helgoland by the Ger-|laugh in our sleeve at the cunning of diplo- | 
at mans), which will help us to smile with un-| matic huntsmen. According to the reports | 
ch affected pleasure and grin the grin of glad-|of the government agents from all quarters, | 
od ness, at the moment when we are receiving recruiting for the foreign legion-goes on most || 
ors fp the sincere sympathy, the amiable assistance, | satisfactorily, notwithstanding the covert 
aye 











| the frank friendship, and the candid coad-|repugnance of some governments, and the 





jutorship, of our dear, dear allies the Ger-, open hostility of others. Great numbers of 
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recruits are constantly arriving at the Heligo- 
land dé spot, where a consider: ble number are 
still being trained and organised, and where 
they are behaving themselves so well 
that the fashionable world of the 
towns, although a little frightened at first, 
are again flocking to their favourite dot in 
the ocean for their annual sea-dips in it. 

The history of Heligoland is very simple. 
In the fourteenth century the Danes had esta- 
blished a fort there; then, its only church 
paid a quit-rent to the chapter of Schleswig. 
Afterwards Hamburg exercised over it the 
simultaneous rights “of lordship and pro- 
tectorate ; and, a desperate quarrel about 


herrings, ended in its being bombarded and | 


taken by Denmark ; but, in eighteen hundred 
and seven, it was taken by the English. 
For many years Major-General Sir Henry 
King reigned over Heligoland as governor. 
On this high functionary devolved the sur- 
veillance of the island and its lighthouse, 
besites the office of judge and umpire over 
the internal disputes of the inhabitants. The 
present ruler is Sir John Hindmarsh, 
necessarily a captain in the navy, to preside 
over this extraordinarily marine bit of ter- 
ritory. While the continental blockade lasted, 


Heligoland was of inestimable value to Eng- 
land as a convenient warehouse for smuggling. 

This molecule in the midst of the waters 
is two thousand two hundred paces long, six 
hundred and fifty broad at the widest part, 


and some five thousand yards, or thereabouts, 
in circumference. It will be supposed that 
railroads are things uncalled for ; nay, even 
that coaches-and-six, tandems, dog-carts, and 
high-mettled racers, are not in high request. 
The island may containa sedan-chair, or vinai- 
grette, for fashionable ladies ; but the actual 
existence of such a vehicle the deponent had 
rather not afiirm on oath. A hop-skip-and- 
jump tour of her Majesty’s tight little island, 
is not an impossibility; and an intellectual 
flea, or a literary gnat, may one day give to 
the impatient world a nice little volume, 
with map and woodcuts, entitled, “Trav els 
in Heligoland.” 

On’ approaching the island from Hamburg, 
it looks like a triangular rock surrounded by 
the sea onevery side. The colours it presents 
have been transferred to the flag it has 
had the modesty to set up; which is red, 
white, and green; and Heligoland has not 
only anational flag, but a national minstrelsy. 
Here is a refrain apropos to both ; 

Roth ist der Strand, 
Weiss ist der Sand, 
itin ist die Kant ; 
Das sind die Farben von Helgoland. 
which, translated, may be rendered: 


Red is the strand, 
White is the sand, 
Green is the band; 
Those are the colours of Heligoland. 


To the south-east, only a little morsel 
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[Conducted by | 
of level ground is perceptible—a tiny 
tongue of land, which is dignified by the 
title of The Unterland or Lowlands, and 
which rises gradually to the foot of the 
rock to about five-and-twenty feet above the 
level of the sea. On this stands the lower 
town, composed of something like eighty 
houses, In a gorge of the rock is a new 
staircase, which connects it with the Ober- 
land or Highlands. This staircase, deco- 
rated with a smart iron railing, is ten feet 
wide, is composed of one hundred and seventy- 
three wooden steps divided into three revolu- 
tions, at the bottom of each of which are 
seats to rest upon, and oil lamps to show 
light on winter nights. After this, do not 
boast of the luxury of London and Paris! 

On the summit of the rock, towards the 
north-east, stands the Upper Town, with 
about three hundred and twenty houses, and 
a church dedicated to Saint Nicholas, the 
patron of fishermen and babies (whether 
pickled or fresh), From this point the rock 
still rises, till it attains the Alpine elevation 
of a hundred and ninety feet above the 
level of the sea. Not far off (nothing is 
far off here) stands the light-house, erected 
by the English with no other materials 
than stone, iron, and copper. Its rays 
command an extensive horizon, notifying dis- 
tinctly to the wave-tossed traveller, “ This 
is I!—Heligoland, who shine so_ bright. 
Pursue your way, by the help of my luminous 
finger- -post.” But a beacon is an old esta- 
blishment in Heligoland. In sixteen hundred 
and seventy-three, the Hamburgians built a 
pharos on the eminence called the B: ackeberg, 
wherein they kept up a cheerful coal-fire, 
sometimes burning, during winter nights, as 
much as four hundred pounds of coal. 

Do not suppose that the continent of Heli- 
goland is so poor as to be without its depend- 
ent islet,—a faithful satellite who never 
deserts it. Rather better than half-a-mile 
from Heligoland, on the south-east side, is 
Sandy Island, which is of the greatest con- 
sequence to the tight little mother country, 
because on that are taken the sea-baths, 
which put a considerable revenue into Heligo- 
land’s pockets. 

And why should not your marine six 
weeks be spent just as well at Heligoland as 
at Abergavenny, Brighton, Boulogne, or 
Etrebat ? For lodgings you have ple nty of 
houses built of brick ; so that you need not 
| be afraid of finding room. The natives are 
hospitable, polite, ‘sober, and hard-working, 
and are as well worth study as the rock 
on which they dwell. The men are active 
on the sea, and exercise no other calling 
| than that of pilots or fishermen; the women 
jattend to the housekeeping and gardening, 
|for there is no Royal Heligoland Agricul- 
tural Society. You may lodge either in 
jthe upper or the lower town, though the 
former is preferred for its more extensive 
seascape and its unlimited supply of breezes, 
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genuine and fresh as imported. There are|the most violent storms, and which ean be 


neither taxes, duties, nor custom-house offi- 
cers. For anti-ichthyophagous persons, who 
cannot eat fish from morning till night, 
the steamers from Hamburg bring plenty 
of meat, besides fruit and first-class vege- 
tables. The terrestrial fauna of Heligoland 
is limited, and would not require the zeal 
of a Cuvier to describe it. It contains cocks 
and hens, domestic rabbits, pigs, dogs, cats, 
sheep, mice, fleas, flies, gnats, earthworms, 
beetles, sparrows, and a few other well- 
known species, of equal interest to the scien- 
tific world. It generally has one cow; but 
only during the fashionable season ; for, at the 
approach of winter, it is made into beef, and a 
new one imported next year. But its oceanic 
treasures are numberless. If you wish for a 
good field-day amongst the real game of Heli- 
goland, put on your diving-dress, your bull’s- 
eyed helmet, and your leaden-soled shoes; 
enter the waves; make your serving-men 
follow you overhead to ply the forcing air- 
pump with brawny arms; and you shall see, 
if you do not perform, wonders. 

Yes; come to Heligoland, for a change 
in the beaten routine of watering-places. I 
shall probably be strolling on the Unter- 
land when you land. IfI like not your 
looks, I will obstinately speak nothing but 
German in your presence. And in this 
I shall be justified by the authorities ; 
for, although the natives have a tongue of 


their own—which has some analogy with that 
of the North Frieslanders—German is the 
only language employed in the schools and 


for divine service. 


initiate you into life in Heligoland. I shall 
knock you up very early in the morning—at 
an hour, in short, only known at home to your 
housemaid and milkman. You spring out of 
bed. You need not be a minute dressing; and 
it will not matter even if you dress in your 
sleep; for the delicious, the unrivalled air, will 
waken you the instant you get into it. Your 
lodging will be on the Oberland, and you 
make at once for the High Street of Heligo- 
land—the Stairs. As the native flirtations 
chiefly take place on the landings, we shall 
doubtless disturb, as we pass down, a pretty 
little scene of tenderness between a sea-and- 
sun-browned youth, and a pretty little fair- 
haired Heligolandess. On the strand we find 
one of the pilot-boats ready to take us over 
to Sandy Island. 

As to the passage, you need not be under 
the slightest apprehension. It is performed 
in large sloops or yawls, capable of car- 
trying thirty passengers at least, and which 
are placed under the entire superinten- 
dence of select pilots, and which are no 
other than the famous Heligoland salvage- 
boats, well-known throughout the North 
Sea, for rendering assistance to trading- 
vessels in distress, even in the midst of 





If I like your looks, I| 
will introduce myself as the writer of this| 
contribution, and will proceed at once to| 


| 
| 








rowed when a sail dare not show itself. An 
officer of the company of pilots is always 
present, both at the embarcation and disem- 
bareation; he receives the passage-money 
which is fixed at four schillings (four 
pence) each person. In fine weather we are 
over in ten minutes; in rough, it may 
take four times ten ; but it is only late in the 
season that such long transits take place. Of 
course it shall be a fine day when we go; 
and, looking over the gunwale as it cuts the 
water into streaming ripples along the sides 
of the boat, you feel that there is no word 
to express the wondrous clearness of that 
transparent sea, Every rock, every pebble, 
every zoophyte, every waving sea-plant, 
down, down, down, in the lowermost deep, 
is seen as distinctly as if the keel could 
touch it. Your boat stops gently, for 
it has run its prow into the soft, glisten- 
ing edge of Sandy Island. Take care! That 
end of the beech is reserved exclusively for 
ladies. The gentlemen’s bathing-machines 
are at the opposite extremity. 

You have had your plunge, and now 
for breakfast. What? Here? Certainly. 
You must have your breakfast on the spot, 
and it will be unparalleled. I defy you to 
know the true definition of that ill-understood 
word, until you have breakfasted after a sea- 
bath on Sandy Island. That pavilion, with 
windows all round within, and the thick belt of 
seats and tables without, opposite to the place 
where you land, and at an equal distance 
from the bathing-machines of the ladies and 
gentlemen, is the refectory. What will: you 
have to eat? Some gorgeous scarlet lobster, 
—of which a Heligoland appetite seems able 
to eat any quantity with impunity; the most 
slippery of slippery oysters ; eggs in all forms, 
from the domestic boiled, or the smooth-face 
poached, to the luscious rumbled. What will 
you drink? The bottles of porter and beer, 
the cups of tea, coffee, chocolate, despatched 
in and around this busy pavilion, are not 
to be counted any more than the golden 
sands that lie before you. Everything is 
excellent, and the serving-girls are quick and 
clever, with now and then quite an original 
among them, who assists your digestion with 
jokes and quaint remarks. ‘The cooking 
is done in a kind of gipsy-hut behind the 
pavilion ; and, if you become a great favourite 
with your serving-maiden, you will be ad- 
mitted into the arcana of this queer little 
cooking-camp, and will get your breakfast 
hot from the stove,—no bad thing if the 
morning be a little cold. But then you lose 
the novel sensation of breakfasting in the com- 
pany of a bevy of mermaids. The ladies, 
after bathing, issue forth from their machines 
with their long hair floating down grace- 
fully over their shoulders, to dry in the sun. 
They leave their looking-glasses at home, and 
do not use them until they arrive there. 

After breakfast comes the slow meditative 
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saunter along the downs. You may find a 
tempting sunny hole in these downs, where 


you may lie down and take a siesta, sung | 


listless and monotonous 


the 


to sleep by the 
“Rauschen” of 


selves in German on our tight little island, 
although the Union Jack does spread its 
colours above it. After your sandy lounge, 


you take a ramble on the side of the downs, | 


among pavilions and bathers; and here, in- 
stead of yellow sands, you find pebbles of 
every hue and shape; some exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and worthy of adorning the fairest wrist, 
after a little cutting and polishing. Walk to 
theextremeend of thislittle promontory, where 
the waves curl round you on every side. Do 
not look behind, and you will imagine your- 
self standing alone in the ocean, where uo 
land is to be seen—nothing but the green 


sheet spread out on all sides, with here and | 


there shifting dots of white-crested waves. 
But it is time to return to the rock, 
where we change our toilet, and amuse our- 
selves till dinner, at three o’clock. The 
best table d’héte is the Stadt London, 
on the Oberland ; and here we are sure to 
meet our mermaid friends, all nicely dried 
and combed, who make dinner a most 
cheerful affair. After dinner, we go to a 


pavilion on the Unterland for a cup of coffee, | 
and after that, comes the promenade along | 


Kartoffel or Potato Walk, to the end of 
the rock, where everybody sits till sunset. 
This is the grand sight of our little island, 


and worth walking a mile or two to see, if| 


we could walk that distance in Heligoland. 
But do not imagine that we go to bed with 
the sun. We no sooner see him safely 
tucked up in his gorgeous sheet of sea, than 
we bethink ourselves of the pleasant Conver- 
satious-haus down below in a sheltered nook, 


where balls take place several times a-week : | 


the native girls, with scarlet petticoats 


broadly edged with yellow, dancing among | 


the ladies. 
balls, there is conversation. There are also a 


billiard-room and a rouge-et-noir table. Here | 


all the visitors meet every evening, and here 
they find the newspapers, which arrive in the 
afternoon with the Hamburg steamboat. Plans 


are discussed for the amusement of the visitors, | 


because you must know there is a Pleasure 
Committee on our solitary little isle. 
committee is composed of gentlemen. There 
is a treasurer, who receives subscriptions 
from all who wish to join, and then the com- 
mittee discuss how they can best lay out the 
money. 


Sometimes, in the dark nights, when there | 


is no moon, the whole company set off in 
boats for a tour round the island; each person 
torch in hand, to explore the dark, myste- 
rious caverns, in some of which the waves 
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waves on the shore. | 
Rauschen is the word which conveys the| 
sound so exactly, that I cannot prevail on) 
myself to use any other; and besides, I sup-| 
pose the waves have a riglit to express then-| 


On the nights when there are no | 


a ° | 
This 
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| yoar like thunder, or like wild beasts getting 
lat their prey. This torchlight tour has a 
magical effect ; and, if you have once made it, 
you are not likely ever to forget it. Fishing 
parties are also formed—lobster-fishing being 
in especial vogue. The finest turbot you 
could buy for money, could never pretend to 
taste like those delicious amateur fish caught 
on your own hook in the North Sea. What 
asupper they make, with the invariable 
Heligoland accompaniment of a smoking 
pyramid of potatoes! the native island vege- 
table. Potatoes and the sheep are the great 
institutions on Heligoland; the latter per- 
\forming the duties usually performed by 
|the cow in other countries. Indeed, one of 
the most amusing features in your evening 
promenade along Kartoffel Allée is the num- 
| ber of red petticoats with yellow hems, em- 
ployed in milking the patient little sheep; 
which afterwards gets its reward of cabbages 
and other green stuff. 

Every profession is represented (except, we 
are happy to believe, the law),in Heligoland :— 
| Music by a German band and the mermaids, 

many of whom are syrens also; and paint- 
ing by Herr Gaetke—of course, a marine- 
painter. He came to Heligoland about 
eighteen years ago, determined to win the 
secrets from the sea, where it was, as it were, 
at home, and without the restraint of a coast. 
He went to spend a summer, and he did not 
leave the island for more than sixteen years. 
His pictures of Heligoland in all kinds of 
weathers, his ships in distress, and his wrecks 
ashore, breathe life. Look round his atelier 
on the Falm or Esplanade, and you see that 
Gaetke is no common painter, a good ornitho- 
logist, and a capital shot. All those birds 


|on his shelves, constituting every variety of 
|feathered biped that takes its wing across 
the island, were shot, and stuffed by himself. 
He therefore gives to his adopted little 
country a museum, to complete its claim 


to art and science. Try to make his ac- 
quaintance: you will find him an agreeable 
companion, and the best cicerone on the 
| island. 

Finally—if you have a mind to feast 
|on fish ; to breathe pure air, at least once 
in your life; to drink untaxed brandy, 
wine, and gin; to smoke un-ac-customed 
tobacco; to get on with your German; to 
|realise, though not completely, Johnson’s 
detinition of a ship,—a prison, without 
ithe chance of being drowned; to form 
jan attachment which shall last for life, or 
jan aversion which shall grow bitterer and 
bitterer until you and its object can only 
|quit the island in different steamers ; to get 
'a fierce, shark-like appetite; to rise with the 
‘lark (if there were one); to go to bed with 
the hens ; and, above all, to behold me, the 
gifted scribe, in bodily presence—remember 
that the Heligoland season begins in June 
land ends in September ; make hay, or way, 
iwhile the sun shines, and swell our list of 
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fashionable arrivals! Or, if you long for a! 
uniform, the books of the Foreign Legion are | 


not closed. 


A WIFE'S STORY. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


return home, “I thought you would like it. 
He is fond of music and poetry, and all that 
sort of. thing ; 

well together.” 


I thought Harold showed a bitter remem- | 
brance of those words of mine—I had never | 


forgotten them—in this speech. 


“T donot want—” I began ; but Mr. Gower | 


was now in the room; it was necessary to re- 
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| Whata pigmy 1 felt standing there! 
“JT HAVE brought home Gower to spend the | 
evening,” Harold said, one day, soon after our | 


so I thought you would get on! 





ceive him civilly. 

“Do not want any interruption to your 
téte-i-téte evenings, Mrs. Warden? But you 
must be generous. Remember how long it is 
since I have had the pleasure of seeing you, 
or my friend, Harold. Since the evening 
when you surprised us all so brilliantly, you 
have been invisible, I hope,” he continued, | 
“you will give me credit for having been sin- 
cerely sorry to hear of your subsequent ill-| 

I trust sea-air has quite restored 


“T am very well now, thank you,” I re- 
plied. Ofcourse, Mr.Gower could not know 
the pain his words gave me. 

“We have been staying at Seawash,” 
Harold said. “ Do you know it at all, Gower ? | 
It is very pleasant there. My wile fell quite | 
in love with it, so we shall often go down| 
there, again, I think.” . 

“Tt has a very broken coast, has it not ? 
the sea running up into many small bays, and 
lashing itself furiously against rocky points ? 
I know it well. One autumn some years ago, 
I was there alone. You know the Devil’s 
Tongue, as they call the longest sharpest 
point, I dare say, Mrs, Warden ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Twas returning froma long ramble late 
one wild evening, and saw the sea—it was 
very rough,—breaking magnificently on the 
rock at the end. I went down, although it 
was growing dusk, and mounted to the top of | 
the little peak. I was not much above the 
water, I could see no land ; it was awfully | 
beautiful to see from that wild point of view 
the heaving and breaking, meeting and dash- | 
ing of the great, foamy, angry waves. I am| 
a man of tolerable nerve and courage, but I 
felt an icy thrill pass through me; it was some 
time before my heart returned to its regular, 
quiet beating. Each wave that came whelm- 
ing the rock at my feet, seemed as if it might 
swell up and wash me from my little pin-| 
nacle, and as if it hungered to do so, One 
reads of angry, foamy, troubled seas, but no| 
words that I know can express the fearful | 
excitement roused within one, standing in| 





the midst of such wild commotion. There was 
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an order in the wild going of the waves, too, 
I observed how, first, the waters on one side 
gathered themselves together and came rol- 


| ling on, swift, and fell as fate, only to be met, 
| scattered and broken, by the great army of 


waters tumbling on from the other side 
Yet 
I would not, for much, have missed the 
experience of the hour I spent there. The sky 
was almost as wild as the sea, only along the 
horizon there was a line of gleamy, watery 
light, and between sky and sea I was 
shut in!” 

Some fascination made me raise my eyes 
from my work to Mr. Gower’s kindled face ; 
but I dropped them immediately, and did not 
speak, 

“ Did you get home safe?” Harold asked. 
“From the Devil’s Tongue; people some- 
times—” 

“ Pass into Hell’s Throat. Excuse my inter- 
ruption, I was afraid you might mar, by more 
genteelly expressing the idea of the nature 


| of the transition. That boiling, surging world 


of waters gave birth to the idea in my mind, 
Yes, I got home safe, but not without a little 
further experience; when I turned and de- 
scended from my slight elevation, I saw water 
before me still; the tide had come up and 
covered the narrow and lower neck of land 
along which I had approached the end. I tried 
it cautiously, and was nearly washed away, I 
had no desire unhousel'd, disappointed, 
unanel’d, and with all my imperfections on 
my head, to lose sight of known life to try 
some unknown, perchance greater ill, so I 
gave up the attempt to traverse that wave- 
washed strip of land.” 

“ What did you do ?” Harold asked. 

“Do, man! Just nothing. I went back 
to my former station, wrapped myself up 
tight in my cloak, and waited. Waiting isa 
famous cure for the ills of this life, Mrs. 
Warden.” 

“Did you know that you were safe there 
on the point ?” 

“When it was full moon and the sea 
roughened by a sou’-wester, that point was 
sometimes washed over, an old boatman 
had told me, as we rowed past it the day 
before. I don’t pretend to say but that I 
waited and watched the waters in great 
anxiety. Sometimes a slight lull in the storm 
came, and every wave reached iess high than 
the former had done. Then, with a howl 
and a scream, the wind rushed across the 
water, and huge billows would leap, and well, 
and gurgle up, sometimes over my feet, 
always drenching me with spray !” 

“Well! chacun son gout! You call that 
experience which you would not have missed 
for the world? I cannot understand that, 
Can you imagine the feeling, Annie ?” 

I worked away diligently with a quivering 
hand, and answered absently, without looking 
up, “I do not know.” 

“Capital fish you get at that same place,” 
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Harold went on. “ It is not like most fishing- 
places, where you can’t get fish. Dinner 


ready? Very well. Gower, give my wife | 


your arm; I must follow disconsolately for 
once.” 


Mr. Gower’s narrative, the voice in which | 


it was told, and the gestures accompanying it, 
had excited me painfully. The hand laid on 


his arm still trembled, but I stilled it by a| 


great effort, yet not soon enough. He glanced 
at me significantly and said, “1 think you 
did know, Mrs. Warden.” 

“We must have some music after you have 
given us a cup of coffee, Annie,” Harold said, 
when he and Mr. Gower returned to the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

I did not answer. I had secretly deter- 
mined I would not play. I had not touched 
my piano since that dreadful evening. The 
thought of perhaps having to do so to-night 
had already given me a nervous headache, 
of which I thought I would, if need were, 
avail myself, as an excuse. 

Mr. Gower was wandering about the draw- 
ing-room abstractedly, opening and turning 
over my books. 

“Oh! you have this true Poet’s book,” he 
suddenly exclaimed. He came up to me, book 
in hand. “Is it not splendid? I am sure 
you like it, though I know very few ladies 
who do. I know the writer. I can intro- 


duce him to you, if you have any care to see 
the external features of the poet. 


Have 
you?” 

“T think not,” I answered. 

“Ah! Right, right! It is a very vulgar 
curiosity that, concerning lions ; and often its 
gratification—which proves no gratification— 
shivers a thousand beautiful imaginings to 
atoms. Does it not?” 

“T don’t know. I have had no expe- 
rience.” 

“But you do know and have read this book. 
Ah! here’s a leaf of fern put in at one of 
the most beautiful passages. .That is your 
mark ?” 

“Ts it the book you read to me on that 
luckless morning?” asked Harold, laugh- 
ingly. 

I blushed deeply as I said “Yes.” I do 
not know exactly why. Mr. Gower looked 
inquisitive. “Little as you care for poetry, 
I am sure you admired this so read, Warden ; 
did you not ?” 

“So much, that, soothed by the soft sweet 
voice of the reader, I went to sleep,” laughed 
Harold. 

“To sleep!” Mr. Gower gave an expres- 
sive shrug. “I have set one or two of these 
songs to music,” he continued to me, “after 
rather a bungling fashion, I am afraid, but I 
think my melodies suit their meaning.” 

“Don't praise yourself, Gower, but let us 
hear and judge.” 

“Read the words, then, first,” Mr. Gower 
said, putting the book into my husband’s 
hand. 
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“Yes, that is pretty enough,” Harold said, 
returning it, suppressing a slight yawn, 
“Could it not have been said more straight- 
| forwardly and compreheusibly in plain prose, 
though? Don’t transfix me with your indig- 
nant glances, but let us hear your music.” 

Harold stretched his great length on the 
sofa, composing himself to listen. The coffee 
apparatus was cleared away, and the lamp 
brought ; and I sat down with my idle work 
to listen too. 

Mr. Gower amused himself at the piano 
some time—coquetting with his memory. 
Then he began. 

He had a fine voice, powerful, and under 
great control. ‘The first song was set to wild 
and passionate music. When he filled the 
room with the greatest possible power of his 
voice, I cowered back into the depths of my 
easy-chair, dropping my work, turning my 
head away from the musician. I looked at 
Harold. “ Noise enough!” he muttered rather 
drowsily, in answer to my look, and closed 
his eyes. 

I had just turned to observe Mr. Gower. 
I was curious to know if his own music 
woke any emotion in him. Yes; his voice 
died away trembling ; yet he turned abruptly 
round to look at me. 

He sang song after song, and Harold 
went to sleep. Harold had had one or 
two very hard days’ work lately, and had 
kept late hours. “No wonder he is tired, 
poor fellow!” I said to myself; and I tried 
to subdue the great troublous heart-swellings 
that the strong, passionate singing produced 
inme. Mr, Gower went on singing or play- 
ing. It was a pleasure to touch such a 
magnificent instrument, he said, and since I 
would not play—for I had refused—he must. 

At last I stole to my husband’s side, and 
woke him softly. I thought Mr. Gower did 
not know he had been asleep; but poor 
Harold gave such yawns that he quite 
betrayed himself. 

“J shall weary you as well as your hus- 
band if I go on longer,” Mr. Gower said at 
last, rising from the piano, and coming to- 
wards us. “I am afraid I have done so 
already, Mr. Warden,” he continued, “you 
look a-weary, a-weary !” 

“Tt is rather late,” Isaid. “TI have a head- 
ache. We have kept bad hours since we 
returned from the sea-side, Harold has been 
hard-worked, and, of course, I sit up for 
him.” 

“So you must forgive our having been 
rather bad company,” Harold said. “Ihave 
not learnt to do without sleep, as you seem 
to have done.” 

“Five hours is enough for any man, when 
he is once used to it,” Mr. Gower said. 

“To exist, but not thrive upon,” said 
Harold, glancing at Mr. Gower’s very thin, 
worn form and face. 

“Other things than want of sleep have 
made the ravages you see,” Mr. Gower 
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answered laughingly, and yet with a latent 
melancholy in the smile that died away very 
slowly from his face. “It is very well for 
you, Warden, and for prosperous, easy-going 
fellows like you, whom fortune favours, and 
whose life-paths are smooth and plain, to 
enjoy your eight or nine hours’ sleep. But 
sleep is too expensive a luxury for us poor 
fellows, who struggle and strive with the 
world, and follow an exacting mistress, ever 
ready to avail herself of the slightest excuse 
for deserting us.” 

“Yet you would not change with me. 
Give up your glorious uncertainties—hopes 
of fame and dreams of ambition—for my 
common-place and inglorious certainties ? 
Now would you ?” 

“No!” Mr. Gower answered slowly, send- 
ing his eyes out on some far-journey, and 
bringing them back radiant with a 
strange light. “No!” he answered, more 
assuredly, “I would not change. I would rather 
fight and battle on till death than know the 
respectable composure, the dignified indiffer- 
ence, of aman good friends with the world. 
For me there would be no rest in your life. 
I fancy I have not known what rest is, since 
I was a child. But Mrs, Warden’s tired 
pale face reminds me to say good-night—so 
good-nicht.” 

Harold went down-stairs with him. 

“Harold, do not ask Mr.* Gower here 
again, please,” I said, when he returned. 

“Why, dear? I thought I had given you 
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| exchanged visits, to try and make friends, 
;but when I told him I wanted only him 
,and no other friend—that he was enough for 
| me—he smiled and looked pleased, and suid no 
more. 

So I fought on alone, my soul never satis- 
fied, my heart never at rest, and every now 
jand then some outburst of long-controlled 
| bitterness or pain betraying me and making 
my husband miserable. He was very patient, 
very gentle and forbearing, but at last even 
he grew weary. His home came to be a 
| place that he entered timidly, not knowing 
in what miserable mood he might find his 
wife; soon he entered it less willingly and 
hurried from it earlier, seeking in his busi- 
ness, in the pursuit of worldly good, dis- 
| traction from its miseries and cares. 

We grew rich; my husband more worldly ; 
even this blame is mine—I, isolating myself 
from all human interests and cares, preying 
on my own heart—grew constantly more 
morbid, sensitive, irritable, and miserable, 
The distance between us widened daily. We 


;8tood afar-off from each other, but God 
mercifully sent litt!e hands that should have 
drawn our hearts together. 


CHAPTER V. 


I wap been three years a wife before I 
| became a mother. My first baby came to me 
| with the early summer flowers. I date best 
|by them, because afterwards many things 





a pleasant evening.” overlaid such blessed anniversaries, and made 
“T do not think Mr. Gower is a good man. lit difticult for me to endeavour, and hard for 
I do not think we shall either of us be the|me to dare, to remember when, in what 
happier for having him here. No wife ought | hour, at what season, this or that happened. 
to find pleasure in the society of a man who/| And yet I can even now bring present to my 
shows no respect for her husband. I don’t; senses the delicious fragrance and delicate 
mind his coming when other people are here, | loveliness of the flowers my husband brought 
but please don’t ask him again when we are | to me so often at that time. 
alone.” After the birth of my darling, there 
“Very well, Annie. I think I can see| was along interval during which I thought 
what you mean. I am sure you are right;|I was at peace: physical weakness made 
thank you, love. But I am afraid that poor| quiet and stillness grateful, and the new 
head is very bad again?” great joy seemed to fill and satisfy my 
“Yes, but it shall be well to-morrow,” I| soul. 
said resolutely. | Again I smiled to myself as I had smiled— 
I struggled, yes, I did struggle bravely,|how long ago it seemed !— looking out on 
but, O! so blindly! I struggled against|the lovely summer beauty of the land 
knowledge, and pushed it back from me with | round Ilton. I lay still, with meek-folded 
violent hands, only to have it come and stand |hands, and smiled into the face of my fair- 
there again, on the threshold of consciousness | pictured future, my beautiful new life, 
—the knowledge that I was not happy. through this my own child, I fancied that 
Now we were settled at home again, things | all the struggle and pain and perplexity of 
soon went back into the old misersble way. | existence were past ; I looked back upon all 
What was there to prevent their Joing so?| past misery as one waking to some blissful 
I had no new power of ruling myself, no new | reality looks back upon an ugly dream of the 
hope for which to live, no new light by which | black night. I had found something so sweet, 
to walk. I loved my husband. Yes! but I} so pure, so delightfully dependent to live for, 
know, now, that one poor weak human love | that I thought I now had grasped Peace, had 
will avail nothing when it stands alone, based | detained her with my poor weak hands till 
on nothing, looking up to nothing, she had touched with her holy healing my 
Harold, seeing me look ill and unhappy, | brow and breast. 4 
urged me to cultivate the acquaintance of; “Yes! peace has come to me,” I whispered | 
some of the many people with whom we had | softly -smiling to myself, raising the tiny 


a os in 
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baby-hand to my lips, while happy tears| his handkerchief to the wound. The child 
filled my eyes. |let me wash and bathe and plaster up the 

My husband was infinitely glad, and kind | cut, but ail the while he clung to his father’s 
and tender. He showed to such advantage /arm, and persisted in saying that mamma 
in my sick-room! I raised up my happy | had hurt him. He would not come to me, nor 
eyes proudly to him, it was so beautiful | kiss me, but soon fell asleep in my husband’s 
to see him subduing his strength to our/arms. Harold carried him up to the nursery, 
weakness—my baby’s and mine —or exert-| and waited to see him quietly sleeping in bed. 
ing it only for us; bending his handsome | I should have done that, should I not? Was 
head down so low, yet then almost fearing to} 1 not his mother? This was not. the first 
kiss the tiny baby-cheek ; looking so con-|time my heart had been so wounded. When 








cerned if the child uttered a ery, so amused 
and happy if he woke a doubtful smile in its 
queer little face! I thought this peace would 
last. I loved my baby so intensely! he 
loved it dearly and me anew through it. I 
thought my deep love all that was needful 
to make me a good mother. I gave up 


everything to my child, and Harold thought | 


me a paragon, a perfect example of self- 
denying love. And for a long time we lived, 
O, so quietly and happy together !—we three, 
my husband, myself, and our child. 

Our child was a boy; he grew into a dark- 
haired, blue-eyed, noble little fellow—a tiny 
Harold. I turned God’s free-given blessing 
into a bane. How should I, undisciplined, 
unable to rule myself, be able rightly to 
educate another life ? 


cided judgment between right and wrong, 
was a far more judicious and wise parent 
than I. The child felt it. I worshipped, 
idolised him; and he would turn from my 
wild love to meet his father’s calm tender- 
ness. The older he grew, the more plainly 
he showed this preference. 

“You hurt me, mamma, let me go; papa 
is coming,” the boy exclaimed, one day. I 
had been showing him pictures, telling him 
stories, lying on the ground beside him ; he 
had been listening with tranced attention, 


his great blue eyes fixed full on mine; he} 


heard his father’s step in the hall, and 
directly he struggled to get free from my 
arms. 


“Papa will come ; stay with poor mamma, | 


darling! Do you not love mamina ?” 
“No,” the boy answered boldly ; he strug- 


gled himself free, pushed me away, and| 
trampled over me with his little eager feet. 


Iran after him, but could not catch him in 
time ; Harold came in, and my child’s head 


was struck by the opening door ; he fell, and | 


eut his forehead against the sharp corner 
of-a table. The blood flowed, and I was 
terribly frightened. I caught him in my 
arms ; he had turned sick and quiet with the 
pain, but when I took him, he called out: 
“Papa! papa! papa, takeme!” I could not 


“— - . . . > | 
pacify him, so laid him in my husband's | 


arms. 


I ran for water, sponges, and cloths; when | 


I returned, my boy was sitting on his father’s 
knee, leaning his little head back against his 
shoulder, and smiling faintly at some funny 
story Harold was telling him, while he held 


My husband, with his | 
clear, simple, practical notions, and his de-| 


|my husband left the room with our boy, I 
threw myself on the floor, and gave way toa 
| wild passion of grief. I-wailed and lamented, 
almost raved. Kven my child, my own child, 
did not love me ; it engrossed my husband's 
|tenderness, and rendered me no love in 
/return. My passion, indulged, grew uncon- 
troliable. Jealousy gained sole possession of 
jme. Was I to be nothing now?! nothing to 
| futher, or child ? 
| By the time Harold came down, I had 
| lost all command over myself. He took me up 
}and laid me on the sofa; he knelt beside me, 
| begging and praying that I would be caln— 
| would, at least, tell him what was the matter. 
|I turned my face away, and burying it in 
‘the pillows, which I clenched between my 
aimless fingers, I shook the couch with the 
strength of my agony. Poor Harold! what 
could he do? pained and perplexed as he 
was. He sent for our medical man, but he 
was long coming. When he arrived, my 
passion had raved itself out ; I was weak as 
a child, and suffering from extreme ex- 
haustion. But my state revealed to Dr. 
Ryton the violence of the paroxysm just 
past ; I believe it was after seeing me that 
day, that he began first to entertain the 
opinion that sometimes I was insane..... 
lt is no use. I cannot write calmly and 
‘slowly. I must hurry over all that is to 
come.... When I again became the mother 
|of a living child, baby was once more for a 
little while an angel of peace in the house. I 
thought that this child, at least, a girl,—with 
my brow and eyes they said,—should be 
wholly mine. My husband might engross 
the affection cf our noble boy, if only this 
little fragile white blossom, this lily of mine, 
might rest solely and always on my bosom. 
I did not like to have my husband kiss, I 
| hardly liked that he should see, this baby ; 
I never let him take it in his arms. ‘The first 
time it smiled brightly at him, and with its 
little hands clutched at the dark hair of his 
bent head, acute pain shot through my heart. 
| Do what I could, I was not able to prevent 
| the child from knowing and loving its father. 
| Soon, very soon, I had the agonising, though 
self-induced, torture to bear, of seeivg it turn 
from my fierce love, to hold out its tiny hands 
—appealingly, it seemed to me—to my hus- 
band. It lisped Papa before ever it had once 
said Mamma. 
Harold’s manner to his children reminded 
me of what it had been to me in the days of 
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our courtship. There was the same protect- 
ing, beautifully sweet, yet manly tenderness. 
Sometimes I longed to be a child, to share 
the caresses my boy and girl received. My 
husband had left off almost all demonstra- 
tions of affection for me, but only because I 
had often manifestly shrunk from them; why, 
I cannot tell. I loved him, I never ceased 
loving him. 

“Poor mamma is ill,” Harold said some- 
times, when I closed my eyes, and my brow 
contracted with the pain that so often 
throbbed there now. “Go, little one, and 
kiss her—very quietly.” 

“Must I, papa?” the little girl would 
ask. “I don’t want to get down.” 

A few words in a low voice, and then a 
little soft mouth would be pressed up to my 
face. Sometimes I pretended to have fallen 
asleep, and not to feel the touch that thrilled 
my whole being through; then the play 
would cease, and my husband would draw 
the children into another room. 

My husband was much at home during 
that miserable time. I thought it was to 
keep watch over his children, and I resented 
this bitterly. Could he not trust them with 
me, their mother? Of what was he afraid ? 

Sometimes the indulgent, pitying, curious 
tenderness with which my husband began 
again to treat me, soothed me, and I could 
lie for hours in child-like quiet, with my 
head resting on his bosom. But this was not 
the love and sympathy for which I thirsted, 
and often my spirit rose up in arms, repelling 
this condescending affection, which mocked 
the love I craved. It was through the care- 
lessness or maliciousness of a servant that I 
first heard how my husband was pitied as the 
poor gentleman who had a mad wife. 

“Mad! they think me mad!” I repeated 
to myself. 

I sent for Dr. Ryton. I cared nothing for 
what he might think of me. The idea of 
madness seemed to my proud, wrong-judging 
spirit, to be attended with a humiliation 1 
would not bear. They might think me any- 
thing but mad. 

“You think me mad, and have taught my 
husband to believe me so,” I said, in a cold, 
calm voice, when Dr. Ryton came. He 
looked at me with a severely scrutinising 
expression in his grey eyes as he sat down, 
close by, fronting me. He waited for a 
moment, as if he expected I should say more, 
then answered : 

“You have taught us to think you so—I 
had almost said to wish to think you so. 
Madness was a very gentle name to give 
your malady; it was conferred in all 
kindness, in all charity.” 

“Kindness !” I echoed. “ You have taught 
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you mean to confess that that humiliating 
wildness of passion was voluntarily in- 
dulged ?” 

I felt the blood rush across my face, but I 
answered as steadily as he asked : 

“Certainly. At the beginning I could have 
checked and controlled myself. To do so 
would have given me terrible pain. It was 
not worth while ; it is a miserable relief to 
me to give way. After the storm comes a 
caim. In the weakness that follows after 
my violence, my head is cooler and clearer, 
and my heart quieter. Life is fainter, its 
pain more endurable.” 

“You speak calmly enough now,” Dr, 
Ryton said. “Can you not see the selfish- 
ness and wickedness of all this? Can you 
not see that, if indeed you are a responsible 
person—and in that light you wish me to con- 
sider you—you are sinning most heinously : 
destroying the peace of a home; wrecking 
the happiness of your nobly-good husband ; 
alienating your children’s affections from 
you; ruining your own soul! By Heaven! 
madam, you had better wish yourself the 
maddest poor soul in Bedlam than the volun- 
tary abuser and destroyer you wish me to 
pronounce you!” 

I paused and thought; he sitting there, 
stooping forward, bent ‘his cold eyes on me 
steadily. A book lay on the sofa by me. I 
took it in my hand, longing to throw it in my 
enemy’s face, that, at least for a moment, he 
might start and his gaze waver. But I 
thought it very important then to restrain 
myself. I only played awhile with the 
leaves, and then put the book down. Doing 
so, I looked up, and saw a kind of smile 
gleaming on the grey face opposite to me. 

“T see you can control yourself, Mrs, 
Warden, and I also see the violent nature 
that is in you,” Dr. Ryton said. 

“Nature! yes, you are right there,” I 
replied. 

“A nature, madam, which you have sin- 
fully neglected to control, all the faults of 
which you have cherished ; You are a proud 
woman ; you shrink from the humiliation of 
being thought mad, but you are blind to the 
far worse humiliation of allowing the devil 
within you to rule you.” 

“Go on, if you please,” I said, quietly, as 
he paused. 

“T believe you are miserable, madam. I 
think you are aservaut to whom many talents 
have been entrusted, and that you have not 
even only buried them in the earth, but 
have actively abused them. Your husband 
is not a man of genius—not even a man 
of great depth or sensitiveness of feeling ; but 
he has a true heart anda patient soul. Heis 
infinitely your superior. You might well fall 


my husband so to mistrust me that he fears | at his feet and pray his forgiveness, and let 


to leave my own children in my charge; and|him teach you to ask God’s. 


you talk of kindness !” 


Have you 


suffered patiently, as he has done? Have 


“Mrs. Warden reflect! Do you remember | you loved in spite of wrong, as he has done ? 
when I was last sent for to attend you? Do' Have you returued good for evil, as he bas 
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done? I know nothing ot your history—| scandal came tomy mind. I went up to my 


why he married you. it was a mistake, no 
doubt ; but you, and you alone, have made 
it a fatal one.” 

“T will think of what you say,” I 
swered, 
—sinned ! 
suffered.” 

“Suffered! You will have to suffer much 
yet, madam; my prayer for you would be, 
that you might sutfer, till at last the proud 
spirit should lie low, and be crushed out !” 

“But it has been pain and suffering and 
ceaseless unrest and longing that have 
hardened me. Yet I am not hardened—I 
would my heart were a stone! I sent for you, 
however, for one purpose. Are you convinced 
Tam not mad? I can hear no more of any- 
thing else now.” 

“Indeed, madam, before you sent for me, I 
had begun to understand your case otherwise. 
You are not mad. God forgive you.” 

“Say that again.” 

“You are not mad.” 

“You are to tell my husband so—but stay, 
I hear his step—here he comes, repeat it to 
him, Dr. Ryton.” 

My poor Harold came in, he looked won- 
deringly and anxiously at me. 

“ Have you been ill’ again ?” he asked. 

“T have never been ill in the way you have 
been taught to suppose; Dr. Ryton, repeat 
to my husband what you said to me.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Warden, wishes me to 
tell you that I have reason to change the 
opinion I expressed to you some time since.” 


“You think I have sinned—sinned 
You do not heed that I have 


“Speak more plainly, if you please, sir,” I| 


interrupted ; “you spoke plainly enough just 
now.” 

“In short,’ Dr. Ryton continued, only 
pausing while I spoke, not turning towards 
me, but looking at my husband steadily and 
compassionately ; “she is no more mad than 
you or I ee 

“ What is it, then ?” Harold asked. 

“That Mrs. Warden herself must inform 
you,” he answered. He went, and Harold 
attended him to the door. I sat down to 
think, 
eame back, and I did not look up to see the 
expression of his face. Isaid in a hard voice, 
“ji want to be alone—I will go to my own 


room—Lily is in the nursery, Harold will be | 


home from school in half-an-hour, you will 
not want me till they go to bed.” 

“As you like,” he answered, indifferently 
and wearily; “I am going out—don’t you 


remember I told you they wanted you, but| 


you would not come? 

Sower’s mother’s.” 
“Going out again to-night—and there?” I 

asked, pausing at the door. 

Harold turned to the window. 

“Ts it any wonder ?” he asked recklessly. 

“No! it is no wonder that you should 


It is the party at 


an- | 


It was some minutes before Harold | 


| room, but I did not pass the hours as I had 
'intended—the poison of a malicious sentence 
jrankled in my heart. I paced gloomily 
about; a throng of strange thoughts pressed 
|for recognition, but a demon-hand, torture 
strong, held the entrance against them, and 
possessed me against my desire, spite of my 
endeavours. “ He loves you no longer! no 
longer!” a mocking voice cried. I laughed 
scornfully to myself—I did not believe it; and 

yet the words came again and again, each time 
jlouder than before. I would not doubt—I 
| would know—Ithought. The wintry afternoon 
(it was a bleak March day) had long blackened 
into night, my fire was almost out, and my 
room dark and cold, when little feet came 
pattering up to my closed door, and my 
| children’s voices called me. They were come 
| to say “ good-night.” 

I opened my door, but that room was too 
dim and chill, and peopled with too unholy 
and unhappy thoughts for them; so, with my 
little girl in my arms, and my boy’s hand in 
mine, [ went down into the empty drawing- 
room, where the fire blazed cheerily and the 
lamps burnt brightly. 

“ Papa is gone out,” Harold said, glancing 
round the room disconsolately. 

“ Papa is gone,” Lily echoed sadly. 

But I sat down by the fire, Lily still in my 
arms, and bade Harold bring the great book 
which was his delight, and I would tell him 
j all about the pictures. 

It was brought and rested on my knee, the 
boy lying on the ground beside it. I leaned 
my cheek against my little darling’s soft hair 
as her fair head rested quietly on my bosom, 
and I told wonderful stories to my boy with 
|his upraised, wondering eyes. 1 was very 
gentle, and we were very happy. When 
nurse came there was a great outery, and 
so I sent her away again. The children sat 
up an hour later than usual; my Lily fell 
asleep upon my bosom, and I carried her 
| up-stairs, and put her to bed myself. 

“You are a dear, dear mamma to-night,” 
} . . 

| Harold said, when I bent over him and 
kissed his face after he had laid down. 
Tears streamed from my eyes—very sweet 
| tears—I went down to the empty drawing- 
room, and sat by the fire, crying quietly a 
long while. Then I wiped my eyes and 
thought. “If he loves me still, if there is yet 
| time,” I said, and in my mind I turned over 
a fair white page of life, and I essayed to 
lift my heart penitently to God ;, but I sick- 
ened when I thought of all my past, and said 
“There is no hope—there is no hope!” 

It was past midnight when Harold came 
home, I was still sitting by the fire. 

“You up still?” he said, as he came into 
the room. 

I did not answer; there was a great 
struggle within me, I longed to throw myself 











leave your home so often,” I replied quietly,| on his bosom, or at his feet, and to weep out 
while a burning recollection of half-heeded'my strange new thoughts, and hopes, and 
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| 


resolves there; but I knew I should startle 
him, and that I had taught him to dread and to 
hate my tears. Besides, the idle tale I had 
heard forced itself on my recollection—my 
pride bade me know if that were true or 
tulse, before I humbled myself to one who 
might no longer care for me. 

“Are you not going to bed now?” my 
husband asked, throwing himself into a chair 
opposite me. 

“Presently,” I answered, and stole a look 
at his face. I could read nothing there ; his 
eyes were fixed on the fire. 
begin ? 

“ Harold! I have something to ask you! ” 
Something in my voice attracted his atten- 
tion ; his eyes were on me immediately. 


The struggle to keep calm and _ speak | 


quietly, made my voice sound strange and 
hard, everi to myself. Yet I tried to speak 
gaily—to tell him what I had heard, as a 
fulse thing I did not believe ; knew I should 
hear him contradict ; repeated only for his 
amusement, for the sake of hearing that 
contradiction. 

But when he had heard me, he turned back 


to his fire—gazing, silently with a moody | 


brow. 


I urged him to speak. I grew afraid. 


Then he rose, and turned a stern face upon. 
I had never seen him look like that} 


me. 
before. 

“Wife!” he began . I cannot, even 
now, write the words he said. They sounded 
cruel, but were only truth. He did not 
answer my charge against him—did not 
notice it; he only reminded me of what I had 
made his home. His words smote me, how 
heavily. I threw myself down before him. 
1 clasped his knees. 
his feet. 

“T cannot bear it to-night. Perhaps I have 
been harsh. I cannot be patient longer,” he 
suid, Gently but firmly he put me by, and 
then he went away. 


I lay where he left me for some minutes, | 


half-stunned. But I heard his voice, and the 


noise of horses’ hoofs ringing loud and clear | 


on the frost-bound road. 


I was at the window, and had opened the | 


curtains and shutters just in time to see my 
husband riding away. Whither? 

I did not go to bed that night. I lay on 
the ground by the window, where I had 


thrown myself, not unconscious for a minute. 


I remember what I thought about as I lay: 
how I should destroy myself. But my energy 
was deadened, my brain numb; and I did 
not rise to seek the means. 

I watched the stars, so bright in the bright- 
blue heaven. I watched them blankly then; 
now IJ can recal exactly how they looked, and 
how they paled before the ghastly dawn. 

Ours was always a late household. No 
one was stirring yet, when there came a 
heavy trampling of feet on the carriage- 


— before the house, and then a knocking 
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at the door. Every sound seemed muffled to 
me, for I was half-dead with cold and pain. 

I rose with difficulty, vaguely wondering, 
and crept down-stairs. The knocking grew 
louder, but my hands were almost useless, 
and trembled long enough at the door. 

Long enough! The door was open all too 
soon. 

Without, waited my husband, patiently— 
ay, very patiently! He waited, but he made 
no noise. 

I know all that followed that dread sight. 
I cannot write it. One picture you shall 
have that will be vividly present to me ever. 

Harold, my husband—white, cold, blood- 
stained—laid upon a couch, lying there blind, 
and deaf, and dumb. His wife as surely—so 
I thought straightway—his murderess as if 
she had stabbed him to the heart (God knows 
she had!), stretched beside him, pushing 
|the defiled, dust-soiled, blood-stained hair 
| from his disfigured brow, and pressing there 
her vain kisses ; dyeing her livid cheek red, 
| laying it against his ; putting her hot, livid 
| lips to his cold, rigid ones, and crying to him 
| wildly, ceaselessly, “Harold! husband !” 
| They took me away by force. No one 
; pitied me much. Then, I really went mad. 
God was only too merciful to me—I went 
mad! 

My husband, riding in reckless misery, he 
'knew not where, had been thrown, and 
dragged along the ground, his dark hair 
trailing in the dust. 

I believe he had been driven out by resent- 
ment at an unjust accusation, mingling with 
despair at the thought that his last chance 
of peace and quiet at home had fled, now 
that jealousy had taken form and substance 
inmy mind. I do not believe his heart had 
| ever for a moment wandered from his home ; 
finding no rest on his wife’s, it had learnt 
to love his children with something more than 
a father’s tenderness. He had suffered. O! 
| how he had suffered ! 








TURKISH POEMS ON THE WAR. 

Ix the East, singers and rhapsodists sup- 
ply the place of newspapers. There, on the 
old classic ground of antiquity, we still may 
| witness the origin of some new Iliad, singing 
the siege and fall of Sebastopol, which pro- 
mises to be a modern Troy. First the rhap- 
sodes, afterwards, perhaps, a Homer. Scarcely, 
had the present war lasted a month, before 
| the rhapsodes in Turkey lifted their voices in 
ithe streets and coffee-houses. There was, 
moreover, the advantage of a printing esta- 
blishment, if the lungs of the declamators and 
singers should fail. It is thus, that some war- 
| like Turkish poems on the Oriental question 
| have come over to us; fragments, perhaps, of 
|a great future Iliad, These ballads enjoy a 
| very extensive circulation. They are being 
| sung and repeated, with the permission of 
government, in Constantinople and many 
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other places of Europe and Asia. The broad- 
sheets are adorned with several engravings, 
illustrative of the events and persons de- 
scribed in the text—rough, clumsy produc- 
tions, but not the less agreeable to the taste 
of the masses of Mussulmen. There is con- 
siderable confusion of time and place in 
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[Conducted by 


By our Lord’s command. We shall have 
bloodshed. 

If it be God's will, we shall fight the 
infidels, 

By his indulgence so it will happen, 
they said,” 


No sooner have they assembled, than the 


them; geography, chronology, and history,|@tmies are marching to the Danube and 


appearing in a state of extraordinary fermen- | 


tation. 

First of all it appears, in despite of diplo- 
matic assurances, that the war is looked upon 
by people in Turkey as a religious war, un- 
dertaken to resist the invasion, and to do 
away with the dominion of the infidels, The 
poems are full of the old Mussulman ardour 
of conquest. Once being excited, the follow- 
ers of the Prophet want to lay their hand on 
the world ; their next enemy, after the Mus- 
covite Kral, is the Czar of the Catholic com- 
munity. It appears, that Turkey still holds 
its central position, whither all other nations 
hasten to assemble, England and France 
amongst them, to fight the infidel Musco- 
vites. 

We have seen six poems on the war. The 
first two refer to the Danubian period of the 
struggle, when none but Turks and Russians 
were engaged, and brings the events of war 
down to the relief of Silistria. As was due, 


it is headed by the portrait of Omer Pasha. 
We shall select the most striking passages— 
beginning with the narrative of the compli- 


cations that led to the outbreak of hostilities. 
“They say,” commences the poct : 


the world-conquering foe 
Stretches out his hand after the scat 
of the Osmanli. 
The infidel Muscovite has again become 
very arrogant. 
May he soon meet his fate! 
The infidelity of the rebel is without 
limit, 


But Sultan Abdul Medschid, on seeing this, 
summoned a great council of vizirs, profes- 
sors, and geometers; the Koran was read, 
the commentaries were consulted, and orders 
were given to prepare for war. Then 


The poor and rich said: We have 
heard it and obey. 

Thereupon the chapter of the Koran 
* We have conquered,” was read. 

They said: Let no one cling to this 
perishable world ! 

The body to the soul shall be the 
sacrifice. 

We have heard this word. 
it by deeds. 


Let us prove 


The summons penetrates into every corner | 
of the empire, and all the nations obey it. 


Many hundred thousand soldiers came 

by land; 
Many ships came by sea. 
Even from China (sic!) God be with them! 
By Allah, that was a journey, they said. 
Many hundred thousand soldiers assembled 


fighting begins at Batoum and at Rustschuk, 
Widdin, and Tartukai, 
At first he took the lead himself, 
Selim Pasha, the hero of the age. They said 
The armies are ready, the lines are drawn 
Up, 
The standards are planted on the battle. 
field, 
The infidels are beaten, their soldiers are 
dispersed, 
Their bodies hanged up—bleed them, 
they said. 
The armies of Islamism went to fight, 
We have beaten the infidels endless, 
They fled and retired into 
the fortress, 
And cried all at once: 
Mercy!” 

Having proceeded thus far (without much 
military description, but with great national 
and religious enthusiasm), the poet is carried 
away by his inspiration, and goes on alter- 
nately to praise the deeds of his heroes on the 
Persian frontier and on the Danube; the 
passage of the river by Ismail Pasha; Mus- 
tapha Pasha’s expedition to Albania in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine; and, 
lastly, again, the victory of Omer Pasha at 
Oltenitza. Finally, however, thanks and 
praises are given to the follower of the Pro- 
phet, the Sultan, Therefore— 

In consequence of this victory, 
The sub-lieutcnant of the fifth company, 
Of the first battalion of the fourth regiment 
Of the Imperial guard, Redif, 
Ordered the Friday’s prayer to be read 
From the pulpit, before the inhabitants 

of Silistria, 
For the Gasi Abdul-Medschid-Chan.” 

Here the first poem concludes. 

The second is shorter, but more lively and 
vigorous. It resembles a summons to take 
up arms, more than a narrative of the war. 

We have a religious war with that 
infidel, 

Whom we already know a long time. 

We send an army to Rome (!) 

Our battle-field stretches as far as St. 
Petersburg. 

For allies in this war we have the lion 
of God, Ali, 

Ebubekr, Omer and Osman. 

With these allies the war will last up 
to the day of resurrection. 

We have taken the crowns of many rebela 

From you (the Russians) also we shall 


still get much poll-mouey. 
” * 


* - 


In our hand is the sword and shield. 
Have you not yet felt the fire of the 
Osmanli ? 
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It never recedes. Deliver up what you 
have taken ; 

And return to your life of fishermen. 

We have many vizirs and doctors of law. 

Sometimes many thousands of infidels 

Have fought against the house of Osman, 

But we have conquered those foes, 

When the house of Osman unfolded the banner 
and took to the field. 


The next piece is ofa later date, going down 
to the death of Nicholas. 


Brother, hear, now let us begin to talk :— 
The Muscovite Kral says: I have a 
great claim. 
We said: Tell us, Giaur, what that 
claim consists of ? 
The Giaur says: Open me the road 


there. 

Abdul-Medschid-Chan-Gasi summoned 
his ministers. 

They said: “ That is a trick ; let him 
not carry his business beyond the Bosphorus. 

The doctors, the philosophers, altogether 
came to this decision. 

Our religion is truth, our actions are 

In harmony with the commands of 
the Koran. 

There was a Russian general, called 
Menschikoff ; 

As soon as he heard this, he resolved 
upon making war. 

At last he fled, ready to do so, 

On the command of the Muscovite Kral. 

Our military road leads to St. Petersburg, 


The manifesto, the concentration of the | 
Ottoman forces on the Danube, under Omer 
Pasha and Ismail Pasha, the achievements at 
Kalafat, and the battle at Citate, are all sung 
in proper order. 

He (Omer Pasha) told the Muscovite : 

* Thou shalt stay on the one side and 

we on the other side. 

To us the doors of Paradise are open; 

Our mothers are not ashamed, when they 

have children, 

This, is the second example we have given on the 

battlefield of the Church. 

In fact, our military road leads to St, Petersburgh.” 


A passing allusion is made to the Greek 
sansurrection, which affords the poet an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing against Muscovite per- 
fidiousness, advantageously contrasting it 
with the courage and perseverance shown by 
| the Turks in the defence of Silistria, and the 
reconquering of the Danubian principalities. 
At length, the English and French make 
their appearance, partly by land, partly by 
sea, and the campaign in the Black Sea is 
resolved upon: 


“The Imperial fleet put to sea, 
The English and French fleets assisted us, 
We have determined to burn Odessa. | 
The flect of the three powers, with a hundred thousand 
soldiers, 
| Went, on the morning of the seventh of No- 
vember, 
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to Jerusalem, I have a business | 
\ 
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From Constantinople to Eupatoria (!) 
Going to the centre of the Crimea, 
we have to live in Sebastopol. 
The English took Balaklava. 
The French puzzled the mind of Men- 
schikoff. 
Leaving the waggons of ammunition, 
he fled to St. Petersburg. 
England and France are in our secrets. 
In the valley of Inkerman many hun- 
dred thousand souls were burned. 
We have to take Sebastopol in a 
short time, 
To take prisoner the Kral of Russia, 
And deprive him of his crown and throne.” 


Having thus summarily disposed of the 
Czar, the poet goes on to prophesy the final 
humiliation of Russia : 


You (the Russians) have nothing more 
to do with the trumpet ; 

At last you will return to your occupa- 
tion of fishermen, 


But the death of Nicholas intervenes. 


The Kral of Russia could not resist, 

And gave up his soul to hell. 

His ministers were beaten. 

We have a great God, who made the 
world out of nothing. 


The effect was: 


They lost their senses and began 
to wail for the dead man, 

Some say: Give up thy place of 
honour, 

Others say: Thine injustice is mine in- 
justice, 

With so dirty a corpse you must go 
down, 

Thus far it is enough now to have nar- 
rated the war, 

Afterwards we shall relate the further 
events. 

The picture on the printed sheet represents 
a sarcophagus, on which a dead man is lying 
in Russian uniform. : 

Another poem is inscribed: The Story 
of Menekli Ahmed Pasha, being a dialogue 
between Ahmed Pasha and Russia (Alexander 
the Second), the latter of whom is supposed to 
lean herself on Sebastopol. Ahmed Pasha 
points out the great power of the French and 
English, and of the Sheik Schamyl. 

Nothing, he says, can resist them; 


Nicolai Paulovitch fainted and went 
away 3 

Menschikoff became sick, after him, and 
went away; 

Nachimoff fastened his ships and 
went away — 

We have seen it, now your turn is 
coe, 


On this Alexander the Second gets fright- 
ened, lays all the guilt on his father, and re- 
signs himself to his fate. 

Two figures at the bottom of the sheet re- 
present Ahmed Menekli Pasha and Alexander 
the Second, who, indeed, looks very miserable, 
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The last poem of the series is the longest, 
aud is not so much intended to be sung, as to 
be performed in the streets and coffee-houses. 
It is inscribed, Narration of the War: the 
beginning very much resembling that of the 
third poem. Afterwards it passes into a dia- 
logue between Omer Pasha and the Musco- 
vite ; when both personages are supposed to 
converse very politely on their different 
chances and duties. The following will be 
found interesting : 

The Muscovite says: Know it well, 
This year you will see it in the Crimea, 
I have read the gospel in the Church 
of St. Sophia, 
When going from Pera to the Porte. 
Omer Pasha says: We shall take it, 
When fate holds her sway. 
As regards Sebastopol, we know the 
plan, 
In a short time we shall be in pos- 
session of it. 
The Muscovite says ; 
my skill. 
Sebastopol will not be taken so easily. 
I have mines there, that are invisible, 
When you hit on them, look at the 
smoke ! 


You do not know 


At last Omer Pasha ominously glorifies 
himself in the concluding lines : 
Seven kings have ordered my portrait 
to be made, 
And sent it everywhere. 


The engravings, added to this poem, 
represent four generals. In the middle, Omer 
Pasha and Ahmed Pasha; on the right of the 
latter, General Canrobert ; on the left of the 


former, the late Menschikoff. To each person- ; 


age have been added his accompanying em- 
blems ; Menschikoff having a carriage (the 
same probably in which he fled after the 
battle of Alma); Canrobert and the Turkish 
generals, French standards and Turkish 
horse-tails. 


ROSES. 


O! THE ineffable delight of a trip into 
the country, to see a show of roses, when 
you have a high-spirited, fast-trotting 


rose- 
fanevying hobby-horse to ride! “Cato,”—one 
of our most learned authors, informs us— 
“Cato seemed to dote on cabbage.” 
may boast of out-Catoing Cato, in one re- 
spect: for I dote to destraction on cab- 
bage-roses. Take a full-blown Provins to 
bed with you; lay it on your pillow within 
reach of your nose ; 3niff at it an amorous 
sniff from time to time till you fall asleep ; 
perform similar ceremonies the first thing 
when you wake in the morning, and you 
will not be too hard on my infatuation. 
I particularise a Provins, because although 
the tea-scented roses are delicious, while 
the Macartneys smell like apricot - tart, 
and the Jaune Desprez is a happy blend- 


or atargul; 


Myself 


nevertheless, all roses 
name do not smell equally sweet. In 
fact. roses are no roses at all. The 
Christmas rose is a hellebore, which deserves 
a little protection with a hand-light if we 
desire it to wish us a happy New-year ; the 
Gueider rose is a sterile snow-ball, which 
ought not to repudiate its classical title of 
Viburnum; the Rose Trémicre, or Passe- 
Rose, is a hollyhock, which renders excellent 
service in the decoration of garden scenery ; 
the Rose of Jericho is a cruciferous indivi- 


I Vv 


some 


| dual (?)—the note of interrogation shall be 
| discussed hereafter—belonging to the same 
> o> 


Linneean class as cabbages and turnips, and 


}in no way related to any sort of rose, “for, 
| though it be dry, yet will it, upon inbibition 
;of moisture, dilate its leaves and explicate 


its flowers contracted and seeming dried up ;” 
the Rose-Laurier, or Laurel Rose, is the ole- 
ander, an elegant shrub with bright pink 
flowers, delighting to grow by the water's 
edge, but which, Algerian colonists say, 
poisons the brook that runs at its foot. The 
Rosa Mundi, the World’s Rose, or Fair Rosa- 
mond, was a pretty young woman who was 
considered by her friends to be under no 
particular obligations to Queen Eleanor; the 
tiose Effleurée, the Handful of Roseleaves, or 


| bouquet for children and families, is a nice 
| little volume of tales and poetry. 


I am sure 
that the roses of heraldry —stained-glass 
roses and gothic stone roses—have no right 
to claim any other than a verbal relationship 
with the legitimate family of Rosaces. And 
the rose on the spout of my watering-pot is 
only a bit of red-tin pierced with holes. All 
hese, (with the exception of the lady) are 
false, sham roses, of fleeting merit, and mere 
outside show; whilst a real rose, even in its 
grave of pot-pourri, exhales a pleasant odour, 
and is sweet in death. 

Know, ye who are unfamiliar with roses, 
that the queen of flowers, like the changeful 
moon, presents herself under different aspects, 
There are roses which resemble the beauties 
of the south; they blossom once in their 
season, they dazzle you with their charms, 
and then they depart. You have to wait for 
another generation of blooms. ‘There are 
others—we call them perpetual roses, while 
the French style them rosiers remontants— 
which do not begin perhaps quite so early 
but which, having once begun, go on continu- 
ally, till old Father Nip-nose comes to town. 
Even then, if you can shift them into warm, 
light, and airy quarters, in their pots or tubs, 
they will go on flowering, and flowering, till 
you fear they will flower themselves to death. 
Observe, that some of the old-fashioned sorts 
maintain their ground against new-born 
rivals. What an indefatigable bloomer is the 
old crimson China, or semperflorens! What 
an emblem of perseverance and hardihood is 
that sweet-scented, semi-double, faithful 
friend, the Portland, or Peestan rose, which 





ing of raspberry jam with the finest otto, | will present you with a cluster of bright red 


| 
i ——— 
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buds reflecting the gleams of December sun- 


shine! ‘The biferi rosaria Pesti merit their 
repute of more than two thousand years ; 
for, after all, we stand most in need of 
flowers which will carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, 
can be full of bravery during the hey-day of 


ROSES. 
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robin has commenced uttering his autumnal 
notes. One out-of-the-way rose-garden that 
I wot of is a gem in its own peculiar style. 
To get to it, you put your square-built old 
pony into your rumble-tumble four-wheel ; 
you drive through high-hedged lanes and 


; over breezy commons till you reach the turn- 





summer and prosperity ; but our strongest | pike-road, which traverses a rather secluded 
sympathies are with whatever will make a district of the county; you pass geutlemen’s 
goodly show, and even bear blossoms, in| seats on the right and the left, with their 
spite of the insults of the north-wind and| verdant parks and noble timber-trees ; you 
the disdainful looks of the sun. Amongst| drive through a village, with the prettiest of 
the most unflinching bloomers is the Stanwell} gardens before each cottage—no two of the 
Perpetual, a spinosissima, or Scotch rose,| cottages or gardens being exactly alike— 
with small double flowers of a very pale} while overhead is a flickering bower of cherry, 
blush, which assumes for its motto, Never} plum, and walnut-trees, chequering the road 
say die! Another stout-hearted flower, be-| with sunshine and shade; you pass a brick- 
longing to quite a different race, is Aimée| kiln or two (symptomatic of the soil); and, 
Vibert, with its bright and almost evergreen | after peeping over clipped quickset hedges at 
foliage, and its thick clusters of pure white | the brightest of pastures and the richest of 
blossoms. | crops, you reach a solitary way-side inn—the 

Perhaps, though not the most continuous | Merman. The pony knows where he is as 
in its succession of blooms, yet for lateness, | well as you do, and stops. From outa stable- 
as well as for the combined perfections of| door steps a hale young man, with one hand 
form, scent, hardiness, and colour, the best! partly bound in a cotton handkerchief, and 
autumnal rose yet raised (certainly in the | the other covered with scratches more or less 
Portland or Quatre-Saisons class), is a turn-| recent. He has been budding roses these 
coat flower whose history I blush to relate.|many days past, and, as our noble allies 
But it averts your censure like other fair|say, Il vaut souffrir pour les roses (Roses 
offenders ; for, if to its lot some floral errors|are worth a little pain); nevertheless, he 
fall, look in its face, and you'll forget them! unharnesses old Smiler, who straightwith 
all. It made its appearance during Louis the | proceeds, snorting and whinnying, into the 
Eighteenth’s time, and was named Rose du| well-known stable. You enter the house, and 
Roi, or the King’s Rose, in compliment to| find everything clean, countryfied, and way- 
him. But when Bonaparte came over from | side-inn-like, without the slightest pretensions 


Elba, and put the legitimate king to flight, 
the proprietor, thinking that his new rose 


with any other name would bring in more | 


money, deemed it good policy to rechristen it 


Rose de l’Empereur, or the Emperor’s Rose. | 


But the hundred days were a limited number 
—fate did not choose to make them a hun- 


dred and one—and the Battle of Waterloo | 


again changed the aspect of political affairs. 
The rose ratted once more, and was re-styled 
Rose du Roi, It is known in England as the 
Crimson Perpetual—I should have called it 
the Crimson Weathercock. To complete its 
diplomatie education, it only wanted to have 
passed for a time as the Rose de la République 
Rouge, or the Red Republican Rose. No 
autumnal rose-garden is complete without the 
two Desprez, the red (or Madame), and the 
yellow, or rather the salmon-coloured. The 
Géant des Batailles is also a hero whose 
prowess and whose manly beauty insure his 
gracious reception by the ladies. None of 


these are what the nurserymen call new;) 


most of them are quite antiquated ; but they 
will hold their own, and maintain their 
ground, long after Louis Philippes and such- 
like loose ragged things have been swept 
clean away by the breeze of forgetfulness. 

I think that if you can make only one 
Voyage of rose-discovery during the sum- 
mer, it is better, more sentimental, and 
altogether more poetic, to defer 





to metropolitan adornments. You are met 
by a tall, gaunt, dignified woman, certainly 
not handsome, and assuredly never better- 
looking than she now is. She is the mistress 
of the house, and the rose-grower’s wife. She 
looks as if she thought it would be a sin to 
smile more than once a-week ; but she is an 
admirable cook—and did you ever know a 
good woman-cook who did not look dreadfully 
cross at times? You order dinner for five 
precisely, and step into the garden by a side- 
door, invisible from the road. The master, 
the enterprising horticulturist, has heard the 
sound of your rumble-tumble’s wheels, and is 
coming to meet you—with slow step, unfortu- 
nately, for he has lost a leg since he began to 
grow roses. You have before you a tall, 
stout man—stouter since his loss—not hand- 
some, but with an honest, open face, which pre- 
possesses you at the very first glance. Between 
brother enthusiasts, preliminary ceremonies 
are short ; so you walk up and down amidst 
hundreds and hundreds of roses—tall, middle- 
sized, short, and level with the ground, 
climbers, dwarfs, standards, pot-plants, white, 
blush, cream-colour, straw-colour, pink, 
crimson, scarlet, slate-colour, spotted, edged, 
striped, and blotched. You investigate the 
character of the early summer roses, whose 
bloom is past—you inquire into the prospects 
of the newest new varieties, and often get a 





| 
it till the! shake of the head as the only response of the | 
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oracle—you ask whether the good old sorts 
still remain at par in the market, and Jove 
replies, with a compiacent nod, that they are 
a wholesale staple article of public consump- 
tion. “This bed,” he says, “entirely of Bath 


white moss, has been budded to order for | 


America.” You then look round and decide 
upon your plants, combining a sprinkling of 
the unknown and the speculative with a 
larger proportion of the approved and the true. 
And, then, a sharp magisterial voice rings 
the dinner-bell with the tongue of authority. 
You dare not remain longer in the garden, 
even if you wished to, which you probably do 
not; for, immediately after crossing the 
threshold of the side door, you enter, to the 
left, a neat, snug little parlour with the 
window open, staring point-blank at the 
roses, and a little white-clothed table, hardly 
big enough for your party, but tending much 
to merriment and good fellowship. You take 
your seats, and instantly stern Minerva drops 
amidst you such mutton-chops, such green 


peas, such potatoes, and such melted-butter, | 


followed by such a currant tart and such a 
rice pudding, that—oh !—words may express 
thoughts, but not sensations. The goddess 
concludes her miraculous performance by the 
production of a cream-cheese of her own 
manufacture. Expressions of your appre- 
ciation and delight burst from your lips, 
and—marvel of marvels—she smiles! Then, 
a bottle of wonderful port, and an invitation 


to the master to partake of it; he obeys the) 


summons, and sets on the table a dish of 
Elton strawberries and a green-fieshed melon, 
grown in some hole and corner stolen from 
the roses. Then you ride your hobby-horses 
full gallop: how such a thing, sent out at 


such a price, turns out no better than a| 


handful of coloured rags; how so-and-so’s 
stupid gardener committed an outrageous 
donkeyism: how such another’s inventive 


genius would produce leaves and flowers from | 
a ten-year-old broomstick ; how this year’s 


committee of the Highanmityshire Horticul- 
tural Society is working; and, above all, 


whether the rose-fever has yet attained its | 
Then you stroll once more round} 
the garden to fix upon a few additional pro- | 


climax. 


tégés; you drink a parting cup of tea; 


Smiler takes his place between the shafts ; | 
you drive homeward through the cool even- | 
ing breeze, and, as you watch the glow-| 


worms lighting their lamps amidst the dewy 
wayside grass, you make a vow never more 
to judge of a woman’s good qualities by her 
looks alone. Verily, rose-gardens are bits of 
consecrated ground, cut out and separate 
from common earth. If you could drop into 
the midst of this one, at the end of July, after 
having been shut up for nine months in a 
smoky city, you would go down on your 
knees before the flowers. 

Roses have had a good deal to go through ; 
it is true they have had a good long 
while to go through it in. When I began 
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|rose-growing, nobody would look upon a 
rose in any other light than as a pretty 
isort of thing very well for school-boys to 
talk about after a course of Virgil, Horace 
jand Anacreon, and permissible for kind- 
hearted old maids to shelter in the obscure 
retreats of their obsolete gardens; but as, 
| florist’s flowers, the idea was not to be enter- 
|tained. Dahlias then were all the rage, and 
|were carrying off exclusively, innumerable 
|silver cups, tea-spoons, sugar-tongs, medals, 
certificates, and highly-commendeds. Mr, 
| Cathill (horticulturist, Camberwell,) records 
| that when Mr. Rivers first began to speculate 
| largely in rose-growing, his old foreman, long 
|since gone to his last resting-place, came one 
| day, with a very grave face, and said, 

| “Master Tom, you are surely out of your 
|mind. What are you going to do with all 
| those brambles? It is a shame to plant them 
on land that would grow standard apples!” 

| And so it was with myself and my friend: a 
lady, who imported the art from France into 
our neighbourhood, and who did me the 
honour to make me her disciple. We were 
looked upon as.benighted heretics, humanely 
tolerated as amusing enthusiasts, and just 
escaped ostracism as heterodox gardeners; 
because, while others were running mad after 
Mexican tubers with repulsive eftluvia, alike 
offensive to man and beast, we cared only to 
complete our respective collections of a hun- 
dred fine varieties of the rose. If many were 
too polite to say so, they certainly thought, that 
it was a burning shame, so it was, to grow 
nasty prickly roses in a garden that would 
produce double dahlias ; and the scorn of the 
public attained its height when they heard of 
our begging ladies for their worn-out parasols 
to shade both our very dark crimson and our 
double-yellow blooms,and when they overheard 
/us rejoicing at a pic-nic water-party when a 
thunder-storm drove muslin skirts and white 
chip bonnets pell-mell below the hatches,— 
that the delicious shower came just in time 
to save our last-inserted buds! But it is a 
\long lane which has no turning; and the 
poor neglected roses soon came to a path 
which led them to make their triumphal 
entry. I daily make use of some convenient 
|plate, engraved with the cyphers H.HS, 
which my roses won at the Highanmityshire 
shows. My roses and I well-deserved the 
reward thus bestowed in the shape of pieces 
|of silver; for I worked them all with my own 
proper fingers, and they exerted themselves 
| to the utmost to return the obligation. 

I strained just now at the word indivi- 
|dual, as applied to plants; because it has 
| been a question, among the dons of vege- 
| table physiology, What is an individual in the 
(world of botany? and judgment has been 
| pronounced that a bud is an individual, A 
bulb, therefore, such as a Tripoli onion 
(which is nothing more than an overgrown 
bud), may claim to be no more than a simple 
individual ; but an oak-tree is a herd, a crowd, 
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as many individuals as there are buds on its 


trunk, branches, and twigs. What most con- 
cerns us here, is, that buds enjoy a vitality of} 
their own, which is more or less independent | 
of the rest. In cold wet climates, certain | 
plants being unable to flower to any useful 
purpose, revenge themselves and have their! 
own way in the end, by throwing off living 
buds, which take root and settle themselves | 
in the world with the utmost facility. Such! 
plants are styled viviparous, or plants which | 
bring forth their young alive. There are 
even leaves whose fecundity of constitution | 
engenders a crowd of little budlings round 
their outside edge. Unless the practice of 
budding were extensively employed, the 
supply of choice roses could not meet the’ 
demand. 

New varieties of roses (with a few rare 
exceptions) originate from seed. Suppose, 
you have raised an invaluable novelty, like 
the Rose du Roi, or my own Maria. Your 
plant is, at first, unique; only a single speci- 
men exists in the world. How to propagate 
it, distribute it, bring it into the market, and 
make money of it? Its seed, supposing any 
attainable, would probably produce offspring 
inferior to itself. Cuttings are a tardy and 
limited means of multiplication; besides, 
several subsections of the genus Rose strike 
root, as cuttings, with difficulty. Layering is 
a still slower process, and often not a bit 
more certain. Budding accomplishes all we | 
can desire. 

It has been discovered experimentally, that 
the buds of shrubs and trees, if skilfully and 
surgically inoculated upon other shrubs and | 
trees nearly related to themselves—that is 
species belonging to the same genus—will 
grow and thrive. In a few cases, the faculty | 
is extended a little more widely ; thus, a lilac 
scion, grafted on an ash-stock, will live just a 
little while——a summer or two. But the 
nearer the relationship, the greater the| 
success ; but even then, vegetable caprice has | 
often to be contended with. For instance, | 
many pears do well on quince stocks, others | 
do not do well; and there is no knowing, | 
except empirically, what the exact result 
will be. ‘Therefore, if any gardener tells 
you gravely that he has budded a rose on 
a black-currant busb, or grafted a white- 
currant scion on a red-cabbage stump, look | 
him full in the face ; do not laugh, if you can 


help it; but set him down in your private 
memorandum-book as,—I will not here say 
what. 

Now though, theoretically, any one species 
of rose may be budded upon another, this 
general rule will scarcely be carried out in 
practice ; because common sense would pre- 
vent your budding a vigorous species on a 
weakly one, or a hardy species on a tender 
one. There are families of roses—the tea- 
scented, for example—which are killed by 
any but our mildest winters, and must be 


a throng, a joint-stock company, composed of | treated almost as greenhouse plants. For 


general purposes, the best stocks are fur- 
nished by the dog rose (Rosa-canina). Choose 
such as have grown in exposed situations, 
and have well-ripened wood, in preference to 
the green and immature, though pretty stems, 
that have been drawn up lank, under the 
shelter of trees. The sweetbriar is not sufli- 
ciently hardy. Extra robust and tall stocks 
may be obtained from the Highland rose, 
which grows in the valleys of the Grampian 
hills. If you want to cover a wall with a 
climbing rose on which to bud a number of 
varieties, the crimson Boursault will answer 
satisfactorily, and all the better that it is a 
thornless species. Beginners are apt to be 
too fond of over-tall standards ; but experi- 
ence will tame down their lofty ambition to 
from two feet to two and a-half. 
You will have remarked the beautiful 
effect of looking down upon a valley or a 
forest from the commanding eminence of a 
mountain side. Remember this principle 
when you are planting the stocks that are to 
form your future rose-parterre. Standard 
roses, once budded, grow but little, if at all, 
in height. They increase in thickness ; and 
it is curious that in that respect the growth 
of the stem is subordinate to that of the head; 
that is, a vigorous head will form a corpulent 
stem, while under a puny head the body will 


/remain puny,—an apt lesson for adminstra- 


tions and governments in general. 
Wild rose-stocks are now an article of com- 


|merce. By giving an order to proper persons 


you may obtain a supply to any reasonable 
amount. The nearer home they are found, 
and the sooner they are replanted in your 
nursery, the better. November is the month 
of months for the purpose. In the early 
dawn of rose-growing in England, you could 
not get what you wanted through such regu- 
lar channels as now ; but what you did get 
were finer stocks, in consequence of their 
being less sought after. I had an agent in 
my service who was an enthusiast. On being 
shown a collection of standard roses in splen- 
did bloom, he instantly caught the idea, and 
impatiently longed for the arrival of autumn, 
to be let slip to scour the country. He 
seldom brought in large quantities at once— 
nor did I want them; but what he did bring 
were magnificent fellows, such recruits as are 
not easy to enlist at present. One evening 
he came to me out of breath, but radiant with 
triumph. From a small bundle of clean, 
well-rooted dog-roses, he selected one, and 
waved it in the air, as a theatrical fairy 
waves her wand. “ ‘This, sir,” he said, “cost 
me three whole days and part of a night ; 
but I was determined you should have it. I 
had known of it all summer long, in a retired 
corner of Squire Preservem’s park, and I had 
no need to tie a knot in my handkerchief, to 
bear it in mind. But the other day they 
warned me off the land; they thought I must 
be a poacher, They wouldn’t believe me, 
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only wanted to stub up a few old briars for a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, to change into 
roses. But I watched my opportunity, and 
took it at last. I crawled up one ditch, down 
another ; wet, or dry, was all the same to 
me. I lay squat for hours in a bed of nettles, 


and afterwards crept on all-fours through a | 
Never | 


thicket of furze and holly bushes. 
mind that; here it is, at last. Isn’t it a 
beauty, sir?” 


It was a beauty. The following summer | 


T headed it with that bright-cheeked gallant, 


Brutus or Brennus (for he is so doubly | 


christened), who grew, and grew, till he 
formed a shade beneath which I could sit in 
my garden-chair. 


. . | 

In a few words, I will let you into the | 
secret of converting a briar into a standard | 
rose ; but still, you must take lessons of some | 


obliging friend, like mine. You must see the 
thing done, and then practise it yourself on 
the first straggling hedge-rose that falls in 
your way. Note, too, that cherries, peaches, 


and apricots may be budded in the same way | 


as roses. 

Your pupils arrive, in autumn, at your 
seminary for young roses. You will have pre- 
viously engaged a sufficient number of what 
the French call tuteurs, tutors, or stakes, to 


support them in an upright course of beha- | 


viour. Arrange them into forms, or classes, 
according to height. Inspect carefully their 
lower extremities ; remove all corns, bunions, 
straggling roots, and whatever is likely to 
sprout into proud flesh, or suckers. 
them at exactly the same depth as you 
observe them to have grown in their native 
site. Fasten each individual stock either to 
a stake of its own, or to a long horizontal 
twig supported at each end by two upright 
posts. They will thus pass their winter va- 
cation, though they will not remain abso- 
lutely idle ; for they will be making themselves 
at home and pushing root-fibres at times 
when you believe them to be fast asleep. In 
spring, watch the swelling buds that show 
themselves the whole way up the stem. 
When they are about a quarter of an inch 
long, cut off all but two, which will be 
allowed to grow, to be budded, at the height 
required. Of course, select strong, healthy 
buds, as near to and as opposite to each 
other as possible. Into these the whole 
vigour of the briar will be directed. 

In July, after a thunderstorm, or when 
the ground has imbibed a soaking shower, 
some kind friend will send you a twig of a 
matchless rose. Take it in your left hand, 
look out for a plump, healthy, dormant bud ; 
cut off the leaf, leaving half-an-inch of the 
foot-stalk ; insert your knife a quarter or a 
third of an inch above the bud ; cut down- 
wards, and bring it out a quarter of an inch 
below; remove with your thumb-nail the 
woody portion, leaving a small shield of bark 


with a bud in the centre. This is the bud 
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keep it moist, while you are preparing its 
new resting-place, you may drop it, if you 
like, into a glass of water; a suugger and 
more convenient receptacle is at hand— 
your mouth. 

On the branch to be budded, make two 
slits in the bark like the two straight lines 
which form the letter T. The perpendicular 
stroke will run along the branch and termi- 
nate where it springs from the main stem ; it 
must be a little longer than the bud you 
|intend to insert. The horizontal stroke will 
be formed by a cut across the branch, and 
must be a little wider than the bud you want 
|to putin. You must just cut through the 
bark, without dividing the wood beneath, 
Cut those slits with a pen-knife on a piece of 
paper, or on any fresh twig whose bark peels 
readily, and you will instantly see what their 
object is. With the handle of-your budding- 
knife gently push or lift the bark on each 
side of the perpendicular slit, or stem of the 
T, so as to cause it to rise. Or you may do it 
with your thumb-nails. As fingers were 
made before knives and forks, so thumb-nails 
were invented before ivory-handled budding- 
knives. Do nothing that can injure or irri- 
tate the interior of the wound. If you poke 
inside it for half an hour, and plough up the 
skin, you will injure its delicate organisation, 
and in nine cases out of ten you may whistle 
for your bud. Instead of that, the bark once 
raised, take the bud out of your mouth, and 
slip it in gently till it reaches its place, Be as 
quick as if you wished to spare your patient's 
sufferings. It really is a surgical operation. 
The bud once setiled between the divided 
bark, bind up the wound with ligature of 
softest lamb’s wool. If you have not been 
clumsy, the bud will grow; and then you 
must unbind it, and let nothing else grow on 
the briar either at top or bottom. At the 
|end of two or three summers you will have @ 
| handsome-headed rose-tree, from which you 
|may gather basketsful of bouquets, if you 
| prune it properly,—sometimes if you abstain 
| from pruning it. 

The other day I saw an outer barbarian 
clipping the head of a standard rose with a 
|pair of shears, I thought, and was very near 
| telling him, that he deserved to have his own 
|nose thrust between the blades, There are 
|roses, such as the old unrivalled cabbage 
yellow, and the pretty little Banksias, with 
| their white or nankin-coloured tufts of tiny 
| violet-scented flowers, which, I believe, cannot 
bear even the smell of iron, They will re 
fuse to flower if you come near them witha 
knife in your pocket, even if you do not take 
it out and open it. Yoa may get rid of their 
dead and used-up wood as well as you can, 
by breaking it off; but the scent of steel 
agrees not with their constitution, What 
becomes of them, then, when they fall into 
the hands of these merciless butchers and 
assassins of roses? Many other roses, and 
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exquisite ones too, if cut too close back, will green cousin who lives on the rose,” are com- 


produce nothing but leaves, year after year. | 


Fearfully numerous instances of this wanton 
ill-treatment may be seen in the suburban 
villas that swarm round large cities, where 
simple people get ignorant jobbing gardeners 
to prune their roses by the year. 
pruning is a fascinating amusement, which 
grows upon you, like billiards or chess ; and I 
had as soon engage a fellow to eat my dinner, 
take my. walks, or perform any other pleasur- 
able action for me by the year, as prune my 
roses. It is true, different roses require differ- 
ent pruning, and you say you know nothing of 
the art. Never mind. Try. By entering 
thus into intimacy with your roses, you will 
become acquainted with every phase and 
condition of their existence. You will learn 
to distinguish one from another by the look 
of the twig, as well as by the aspect of the 
flower. Your humble servant could readily 
name a hundred varieties of roses, on being 
shown a handful of leaflets, trimmings, and 
runings. That, however, is nothing. Doubt- 
ess, Rivers, Paul, or Mitchell, have men in 
their employ whose more practised eye would 
extend the list further. One of the great 
hyacinth rearers in old times, in Holland, has 
asserted that he could recognise, by the bulb, 
almost every variety out of a collection of 
two thousand ! 

The sports of roses deserve to be men- 
tioned, because several beautiful varieties 
have resulted from their antics. The York 
and Lancaster will now and then bear 
blossoms one half side of which is white, 
the other half red. The common Provins 
took it into its head to send forth a branch 


bearing the crested Provins, which the art! 


of budding has rendered more or less per- 
manent. ‘he darling little moss Pompone 


metamorphosed itself out of the common | 
Pompone (itself a miniature beauty of the| 


highest merit), some say in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol, others in the garden of a 
Swiss clergyman. The caprices of roses 
must be complied with, if you would have 
them smile upon you. 
cities disgusts them utterly; the most tole- 
rant of a highly-carbonated atmosphere 


being perhaps the maiden’s blush and the old | 
It is of little use to plant) 


double white. 
yellow roses within I don’t know how many 
miles of Temple Bar. I have never seen that 
admirable rarity, the old double yellow cab- 
bage, blossom well, except when growing at 
the foot of a low wall, over the top of which 
it could straggle as it pleased. Nor has any 


good been done with it by budding, that I am | 
aware. Perhaps we have no stocks on which | 


to bud it, but must ransack the wilds of 
Persia to find them. The enemies of roses 
are legion, Of insect vermin the host is 
fearful. The maggots and worms and cater- 


pillars and grubs which attack your heart’s | 
delight in spring must be picked out patiently and a full copper-pink. 
with finger aud thumb. Aphides, “our little! 





paratively harmless. A thunderstorm proves 


jan excellent preventive; but thunderstorms 


are not always to be hadat command. I take 
the tip of each twig in my hand, and brush 


off the clustering parasites with a painter’s 
But rose- | 


brush. An amateur (who deserves to be 


‘looked upon favourably), has invented a 
}double aphis-brush, closing with a spring 


handle, which, says the advertisement, in a 
very simple and easy manner, instantly 
cleanses the rose from that destructive insect 
the green fly, without causing the slightest 
injury to the bud or foliage. Finally, encou- 
rage lady-birds and the sightless grubs of 
lace-wing flies, which latter, though blind, 
find out the succulent aphides, and instead of 
reserving them to act as milch-cows, pump 
them dry at once and throw away the empty 
husk, exactly as you would treat a St. 
Michael’s orange. 

There are roses which ought to make more 
way than they do—they are too shy, retiring, 
and perhaps fastidious in their habits. The 
microphylla, or small-leaved rose, bears most 
voluptuous flowers amidst delicate foliage ; 
yet it is, like the cuckoo bird, seldom seen 
though often heard of. The multifloras, a 
charming family, comprising the seven sisters, 
would gratify us by making more frequent 
public appearances. The white Chinese 
anemone-flowered rose is all that is simple, 
and pure. It is clear that certain roses 
have suffered somewhat, both from evil 
tongues as well as evil eyes. Juisten to the 
indignant complaint of that high-spirited 
horticultural traveller, Robert Fortune, “In 
the first volume of the Journal of the Horticul- 
tural Society I noticed the discovery and in- 


| troduction of a very beautiful yellow orsalmon- 


coloured rose. I had been much struck with 
the effects produced by it in the gardens of 
Northern China, where it was greatly prized, 
andI had no doubt that it would succeed 
equally well in this country. But from some 


| cauuse—probably ignorance as to its habits or 
|to the treatment required —my favourite 
The coal-smoke of 


wang-jan-ve, as the Chinese call it, was cried 
down. It had been planted in situations 
where it was either starved or burnt up; and 
in return for such unkind treatment, the 
pretty exotic obstinately refused to produce 
any but poor miserable flowers. Then the 
learned in such matters pronounced it quite 
unworthy of a place in our gardens amongst 
English roses ; and I believe in many instances 
it was either allowed to die or was dug up and 
thrown away. Fiveor six years had elapsed 
since the introduction of this fine climber, 
and it had never been seen in its proper garb. 
But the results in two places proved it to be 
a rose nearly as rampant as the old Ayrshire, 
quite hardy, and covered from the middle of 
May, with hundreds of large, loose flowers, 
of every shade, between a rich reddish-buff 
The old standard 
plants in the open ground were one mass of 
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bloom, the heads of each being more than! of the Cemetery had already noticed a similar 
four feet through. The successful cultivators | abstraction on the part of that bad woman, 
would inform you that no great amount of|A complaint is made, and she gets for her 
skill was necessary in order to bring the! pains—a year’s imprisonment! Better law 
rose into this state. It is perfectly hardy, | this, I think, than we usually get at home, 
scrambling over old walls, but it requires a| Dear reader, I write as one—may you not 


* . rn ! 7 
rich soil and plenty of room to grow, Thejread as one!—who has put Roses on the 


Chinese say that night-soil is one of the best | 
manures to give it. Only fancy a wall com- 
pletely covered with many hundred flowers, | 
of various hues—yellowish, salmon, and| 
bronze-like, and then say what rose we have | 
in the gardens of this country so striking ; | 
and how great would have been the pity if an | 
introduction of this kind had been lost} 
through the blighting influence of such igno-| 
rance and prejudice, as have been shown by 
the person to whose care it was first in- 
trusted,” I have eased my mind by speaking | 
a word in favour of ill-used, mismanaged | 
roses. I will now mention a woeful blank 
which some enterprising rose-raiser ought 
to fill forthwith ; we sadly want a thoroughly 
double Austrian briar, with the petals orange- 
scarlet above and yellow beneath. The de- 
sideratum only bides its time. 

As to gathering roses ;—when you wish to 
offer to your affianced love something as 
charming and fresh as herself, avoid making 
the attempt in windy weather. If a gentle 
shower will not come to your aid, water 
liberally all day long. Next morning, at 
three o'clock, or a little before, turn out of 
bed, and cut the choicest specimens,—none 
of them more than three-quarters opened, 
—before the sun has had time to kiss the 
dew off their leaves. Arrange according to 
your own, and your Dulcinea’s fancy, and tie 
with a true-lover’s knot of blue satin rib- 
bon. When done, put the bouquet, or 
bouquets, in water, in a cool unoccupied room, 





with the blinds drawn down, till the mo- 
ment arrives for the roses to appear in the 
divinity’s presence. 

Every one is acquainted with the French 
fashion of decorating graves with flowers. 
The way in which those flowers are gene- 
rally respected, is an equally well-known 
fact. But everybody does not know the 
severity with which any violations of the 
little grave-gardens are punished. The Mo- 
niteur for September the twenty-second, | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, states in its | 
police report, that a woman named Badé, 
employed to keep up the flowers on a} 
certain tomb in the Cimetiére du Sud, con- 
ceived a singular method of fulfilling, with- 
out cost to herself, her office, which was | 
liberally recompensed. Two handsome rose- 
trees, which overshadowed this tomb, withered | 
and died. Shall she go and buy others to re- | 
place them? By no means. She remembers 
that, on another grave some distance off, there 
are growing two magnificent plants of the 
same species. She takes them up; steals 
them ; and employs them to adorn the grave 
which is entrusted to her care. The guardian 


graves of the beloved. 
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Tuovcn Christmas comes but once a-year, 
and dinner comes—or ought to come—once a- 
day, three hundred and sixty-five times, in 
the year’s course, I doubt if any number of 
extra banquets, at other times, could com- 
pensate for the loss of a dinner on Christmas 
day. Iam qualified to speak on the subject, 
for I have gone two Christmases dinnerless, 
There might be, perhaps, some usefuller and 
more efficacious method of celebrating the 


|great anniversary, than by devouring cer- 


tain stated and set-apart meats and condi- 
ments, whose consumption is almost inva- 
riably followed by indigestion amongst the 
younger branches, and the indulgence in 
which frequently compels the strongest-sto- 
mached and bravest in gastric functions of us 
all to unloose the ultimate button of our waist- 
coats; yet if there be any observances on 
earth defensible—any festivities in the world 
excusable on the ground that they are 
not enjoyed in secret, in solitude, or in 
selfishness, that they are imparted, that 
they bring old acquaintance together, that 
they draw tighter the bonds of friend- 
ship, and staunch the wounds of enmity, 
that they are the delight of the young and 
the solace of the aged, that they promote 
good-fellowship, peace, and good-will among 
all men—these Christmas merry-makings 
are things that will live and will smell sweet 
to posterity to the latest time. 

I like leaves in summer, and the glittering 
frost and whitewashing of Nature’s outbuild- 
ings in winter ; but from muggy weather in 
January, and snow in July, good sense de- 
liver me! So, by a parity of feeling, do I 
look evilly upon a man who orders plum- 
pudding after his joint at an eating-house in 
the middle of the year ; so did I once quarrel 
with a dear friend because he gave me roast 
sucking-pig (at other times a celestial dish) 
for dinner on Christmas Day. There is a 
reason in roasting eggs; there should be a 
wise discrimination in the time and place of 
eating traditionally festive dishes. Pudding 
can be out of season as well as oysters, You 
would not roast cockles at a vestry-room 
fire. You would not singe a goose with Ten- 
nyson’s poems. You would not bid a con- 
vict condemned to die on Boxing Day, twine 
holly round the bars of his cell on the twenty- 
fifth of December. I will go farther than 
this. I cannot help thinking that a man who 
eats wrong dishes at Christmas time, oF 
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neglects to eat the right ones, must have some 


moral obliquity, some deformity of sense, | 
some hump in his heart. There is engraven | 
ineffaceably on my mind the newspaper de- | 
tails of a famous and cruel murder, whose | 
date has utterly escaped my memory. In| 
the report, I remember reading that the mur- 
derer and his victim-—-a woman—dined to- 
gether on the Christmas Day preceding the | 
murder off boiled scrag of mutton and tur- 
nips. I remember the heads of my family 
shaking their heads gravely when that fact 
was made public. No good, you see, could 
come of such a dinner. 

With this strong feeling on the subject of | 
Christmas in its connection with the pudding, 
it may easily be understood how the two 
Christmas disasters I am about to narrate 
made a strong and lasting impression on my | 
mind, and why I reckon them as of decided | 
importance among the griefs of which I have | 
had my share. 

Disaster number one, took place in a| 
foreign clime, in the city of Paris, full! 
twenty years ago. Yes; it must be twenty, 
correlative circumstances tell me so; yet I 
am not twice twenty years of age yet; and 
itappears to me that I can remember full 
fifty Christmas dinners preceding the one on 
which the disaster took place. And there 
must have been two repasts again preceding 
those: one composed of pap, the other of 
chopped meat and bread crumbs. Perhaps. 
the dinners of my nonage—-(childhood is so 
prompt to exaggerate) — counted double: 
perhaps I regaled sometimes in my dreams, | 
or dined with the fairies, or played at pud-! 
ding with my brothers and sisters, At all 
events twenty years ago I was a very little 
boy, and was invited out to dinner. The 
value of such an invitation may be appreci- 
ated when I tell you that I was a little 
stranded Englishman, in a strange land, 
among three hundred strange boys, in a great 
public school; that it was my first Christmas 
abroad, and that I was far from being fami- 
liar with the French language. The masters 
used me well enough, and the big boys did 
not beat me (the ennobling system of fagging 
is happily quite unknown in French schools), 
but I was very lonely, and friendless, and 
miserable. I did not know anything of the | 
French games, I was a protestant, and could 
never divest myself of an uneasy notion that | 
the corpulent ecclesiastic in the purple sou- 
tane, who came to prepare the boys for their | 
first communion, looked upon me as an irre- 
deemable brand for the burning—a living 
sample of those little wooden wheels, towed | 
and turpentined, used for lighting fires, and | 
known, I believe, as blazers—and that he 
warned the other collegians to be chary in| 
their companionship with me, for their souls’ | 
health. Indeed, Gueret, aged twelve, who! 
was the greatest reprobate in the establish- 
ment, was the nephew of a bishop, and had 
Once been convicted of stealing a peg-top, 
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told me privately, on more than one occasion, 
that I could not be saved. I had a brother 
in Paris—many years older than I—who 
was studying at the Conservatoire; but 
he was so tall, had come to see me so 
seldom, had such a gruff voice, and wore 


isuch a fluffy white hat, that I was fright- 


ened of him, and called him Monsieur 
Frédrie. Once, and once only, on the 
occasion of a projected visit on the next 


|holiday to the Jardin des Plantes (pocket- 


money running rather short), 1 was embol- 
dened, I may say, incited, by some of my 
schoolfellows who had boundless notions of 
my brother’s wealth, to write to him, soli- 
citing the loan of a ten sous piece. Isuffered 
infinite agony of mind and consciousness of 
guilt till the answer arrived. It came at last 
in the shape of a bonny, new, two franc 
piece. I remember keeping it for a whole 
day and a half in an old morocco jewel-case, 
building all sorts of castles in the air as to 
the manner in which it was to be spent. But 
the holiday came, and the big boys undertook 
to lay my money out for me, to the best ad- 
vantage, They laid it out to such advantage 
that, alas! they spent it all, and I solemnly 
declare no part of the feast came to my 


‘share, save a brown loaf,a stick of barley- 


sugar, and a cup of iced liquorice water, or 
coco. 

I had a sister, at school in the convent of the 
Sacred Heart. I went to see her when I could 
get an exeat—about once in three weeks ; and 
1 may reckon among the adventures of my 
life that I have eaten plum-cake in a convent 
parlour, and have sate on the knee of a live 
abbess. But I had no other English friends 
or connections —my mother was far away— 
and I was homesick, and my small heart was 
weary. The boys without, as I have said, 
positively illtreating me, were apt to dance 
round me, to call me derisive epithets, — 
Rosbif, Pommedeterre, and the like ;— 
they worried me dreadfully about a small 
tooth comb T used, and the like of which, I 
suppose, had never been in France before. 
There were some, who, though young, were 
politicians, and whose bitter taunts caused 
me often to bedew my pillow with tears for 
the involuntary share I had had in the Penin- 
sular war, and the unconscious yet unpardon- 
able degree in which I had been accessory to 
the illtreatment of Napoléon Bonaparte by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

When Christmas came, and uprose Batten. 


| Blessed be Batten evermore, and may the 


way of the world be soft to his feet, now, 
wherever he may be. Batten was a pharma- 
cien anglais, — he kept an English chemist’s 
shop in the Rue du Faubourg Saint Honoré, 
nearly opposite the British embassy. He was 
a meek, mild, fair little man, who earned, I 
am afraid, but a scanty livelihood in purvey- 
ing those much-prized blue-pills, and those in- 
dispensable black doses which are, to the British 
aristocracy and gentry travelling abroad as the 
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air they breathe. Take any continental town 
—Tours, Nice, Pau, Ghent, Florence, Bad- 
Ems, Bonn,—wherever the well-to-do English 
form a colony, forthwith there sits down a 
merchant to supply them with black dose and 
blue pill. Religion (of a bitter. aloes and 
pepper admixture) comes next, a circulating 
library next: a consulate, perhaps, at last ; 

but medicine is the primary necessary, and it 
must be supplied. So Batte on sold the “ pil- 
cerul” and the “nig-mist” to the English 
wayfarers in Paris. He had a very little wife, 
who was, for a wonder, quite as timid as him- 
self. She used to cry a good deal. He had} 
a good many children who had taken to the | 
language, from their French bonne very 
kindly, and squabbled with one another in a 
delightful infantile jargon. Finally, he had | 





(confound her !) an Irish servant of all-work, 
cook, housemaid, house-keeper, and major- 
domo, who was tall, raw-boned, choleric and | 
red-elbowed, who was the tyrant of the whole 
household—a most devout Catholic, a very | 
faithful, good, honest-hearted creature, and | 
the terror and torment of Batten’s life. 

My big brother was engaged to eat his 
Christmas dinner with some great lady who 
lived in a pavillon rouge hard by the Pare de 
Mongeaux. Ey the way it was neither a 
pavilion nor red, but was a great, staring, 
whitewashed house. I never knew a people 
(save, perhaps, the inhabitants of the Island 
of Barataria) so prone as are the French to 
call things by names which do not belong | 
to them. But Batten, who had some previous | 
knowledge of my family (originally due to 
black- dose and blue- pill, I believe), invited 
me and my sister to partake of his Christmas 
cheer at the Pharmacie Anglaise. We both 
obtained the requisite permission. At five 
o'clock that dark December afternoon we 
found ourselves, attired in gala-costume, in 
the friendly Batten’s salon, happy, hungry, 
and full of home-thoughts. 

There was Batten in a white waistcoat, 
looking—with his fair glossy hair plastered 
over his meek little forehead—to my irreve- | 
rent mind far more like a waiter than a! 
doctor, yet with sufficient odour of lozenges 
and ipecacuanha pervading him to vindicate | 
his Apothecaries’ Hall’s pretensions. There | 
was Mrs. Batten in a pink dress, and with | 
pink eyelids too. The pudding had, perhaps, 
proved too much for her sensibilities. There | 
was Cousin Louisa, a relative and retainer of | 
the house of Batten. She was hideous, but 
friendly, and was quite a Child's Own Book | 
of stories and games. There was Captain | 
Chiff, late of the Royal Waggon Train, who | 
had lived in Paris ever since the peace of 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, and was re-| 
ported to repose himself, every autumn, in | 
the debtors’ prison of Clichy (at the suit of | 
some creditor who was compelled by law to 
pay a franc a-day for his support there), just 
as one might retire to a villa in the country. 
There were two Misses Chiff, angular, mu- 


| early 


sical, and frost-bitten, nasally-speaking. And 
finally there was great store of children—the 
young Battens, ourselves, and some youthful 


| pilgrims at various Parisian boar ding-schools, 


similarly cireumstanced, who had been bid to 
eat the fatted pudding by the friendly Batten, 
We, children, were very happy and noisy, 


;; and talked and laughed much, comparing our 


school experiences among ourselves. The 
elder guests were decorously cheerful ; but I 
could observe (I was a bit of an observer 
even then) that a gloom hung over our hosts, 
Mrs. Batten’s eyelids, I repeat, showed 
symptoms of recent lachrymatory irritation, 
Batten was perturbed in spirit. He looked 
frequently towards thedoor ; heasked memuch 
too frequently if I was ready for my dinner ; 
and he changed colour, and looked positively 


| wretched when the door opened, and Irish 


Mary, so was the tyrannical servant-of-all- 
work called, came to lay the cloth for dinner, 

I noticed (inquisitive urchin) a certain wild- 
ness in that domestic’s eye, an unsteadiness 
of gait » a mingled imbecility aud ferocity of 
expression. You know how precociously 
shrewd children are—how they are gifted 


{with a sort of second-sight—how the little 


scholars in Shenstone’s charming poem eye the 
birch-tree, and shape it into rods, and tingle 
at the view. Well, I noticed all these 
things about Irish Mary ; and another of my 
senses became awakened to a certain odour, 
half saccharine, half alcoholic, and I shaped 
it into rum, and trembled for the pudding. 

Mrs. Batten had already dropped a tearful 
hint about a French female cook, who had 
been engaged the day before to prepare the 
dinner, Irish Mary having given symptoms 
of a recurrence of a disorder known as tan- 
trums ; which tantrums were evil spirits that 
lasted ordinarily about a week, and required 
to be laid in a red sea of rum. But the 
French cuisiniére had broken down in an 
stage of the proceedings. She had 
fainted : her syncope being attributed partly 
to the confined atmosphere of the kitchen; 
(which, as in many French houses, was on the 
floor above our heads), partly the mortifica- 
tion of having been worsted in verbal single 
combat by Mary, whose broad Connaught 
quite diminished her French ; partly through 
tight lacing. The vast majority of French 
female cooks have waists like wasps, and 
wear lavender boots. At length, after we 
had waited what seemed to me an incon- 
ceivable time, dinner was at length an- 
nounced, We, youngsters, were bestowed at 
a side-table. My dignity was a little hurt 
by this, as also by the insulting but well- 
meant offer of Cousin Louisa to cut up my 
meat for me ; but I was consoled by thinking 
lof pudding. We had some very nice soup 
first, some turkey roasted and stuffed with 
|chestnuts. ‘The roast-beef was to follow, aud 
then—then—the pudding. 

It was to have followed, but it didn’t. We 
waited a long time—a very long time. Our 
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Ahens talked about the weather, the political 
disturbances, uneasily. Mrs. Batten left the 


| 


| room. She returned in a flood of tears, and 
|| whispered, sobbingly to Batten. The chemist 
| started, trembled, rose and spoke— , 

\ Oh, children! children !” he said, wring- 
ing his meek little hands, “I fear you must 
| make out the rest of your dinner with cake 
| and wine!” 

Good gracious ! what had happened? Had 
the French cuisiniére sunk under syncope ? 
Had her sweetheart, the Sapeur-pompier, 
arrived, and revenged her by sabering Irish 
Mary? Was the pudding spoilt? Yet we 
could smell it still (all odours are sentient in 
a French house), but, mingled with the smell, 
came soughing on the draught (all French 
houses are full of draughts) a wild demoniac 
sound, as of some person singing in the upper 
storey. 

I know not what impulse seized us, but we 
all rushed up-stairs—Captain Chiff leading 
the van, bravely, the Battens bringing up the 
rear, weeping, and we, children, hovering on 
the flanks like skirmishers. We reached the 
kitchen, and there we saw a sight that would 
have made sore eyes sorer. Everything was 
in confusion ; but on the hearth confusion 
was worse confounded. There, O lovers of 
Christmas and its cheer, there was the re- 
mainder of our looked-forward-to dinner! 
Beef, pudding, mincepies, vegetables, melted 
butter, charcoal, ashes, brandy-sauce, sauce- 
pan-lids, and horse-radish, all blended toge- 
ther in one hideous holocaust ; and in the 
midst of the ruins of this culinary Carthage 
sat the infamous Irish Marius, wildly drum- 
ming with her heels on the floor, and with a 
ladle upon a stewpan ! 

She was tipsy. Her hair was dishevelled; 
her face was red. Empty bottles of every 
description (she was not particular in her 
drink, though she preferred rum) _beto- 
kened the way she had been going. But she 
heeded not our presence; and in the very 
face of Nemesis—of us, defrauded innocents 
—of her wronged master and mistress—thus 
she sang, in a loud, long-sustained howl— 


Flare up, Mary ! 
Flare up, Mary ! 
Fiddle iddle um tum 
Tow row! row! 


Slowly and sadly we descended the stairs, 
to make out the rest of our dinner with cake 
and wine. As we regained the salon, the air 
and the words that the wretched woman was 
singing changed. She sang— 


Hee roar, up she rouses, 
What shall we do with the drunken sailor ? 


What was to be done with the drunken 
tailor was a secondary consideration to what 
was to be done with the drunken cook. She 
could not be paid her wages, turned out of 
doors, or given in charge in a foreign land. 

| I believe Batten sent her back to Connaught 
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at the earliest opportunity. But he never 
gave any more Christmas dinners, 

Of Christmas disaster number two, though 
I was personally concerned in, and a sufferer 
by it, I must speak more in the third than in 
the first person. Indeed many of the circum- 
stances which helped to lift the veil of 
mystery that at first enveloped this disaster 
were only subsequently elicited by the testi- 
mony of other parties. Witnesses had to be 
examined, evidence sifted and compared, 
before the full horror of the event that took 
place in Rhododendron Villa, Addison Road, 
Bayswater, could be fully comprehended or 
placed before the public in a narrative form. 

An interval of ten years must be supposed 
to have elapsed between the first and second 
Christmas disaster. I had grown above side- 
tables, and had a soul too haughty to have 
my meat chopped. I was old enough to 
shave, to blush, and to be in debt. 1 was 
old enough to feel a pleasure, and call it 
pain—to tall in love with a stay-busk, some 
crenoline, and some false hair, and think that 
it was lovely woman. I was old enough,in fine, 
to be invited to eat my Christmas dinner at 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. Charkison 
Rabbets, one of the eighteen clerks of the 
Petty-sky-blue-seal Office (since abolished), 
and fool enough to have my hair curled, and 
to put on silk stockings and pumps. 

We were very genteel—oh, excruciatingly 
genteel, but not very lively. Our boots were 
as bright as the fire-irons, and the younger 
portion of us, when spoken to, blushed a much 
deeper red than the fire. A footpage opened 
the door. We were waited upon at dinner 
by a stately female domestic, who was an 
astonishing compromise between a _house- 
maid and a thoroughbred footman. She wore 
ringlets, but they ought to have been pow- 
dered ; she wore an apron, but it should have 
been plush, 

The dinner was very genteel. We had 
fish ; boiled turkey and oyster sauce; kick- 
shaws. People drank wine with one another, 
and had affections of the spinal marrow in 
doing so, I made my usual highly-successful 
mistake of pouring sherry into a port-wine 
glass, following it up by my inimitable feats 
of upsetting my glass, turning a deep peony 
red, looking at myself in my spoon, and then 
wishing that I could sink through the earth, 
that the pudding would come, or that I were 
dead. 

The pudding: it was below, and though 
Mr. Charkison Rabbets was a genteel man, in 
the copper. It was below, under custody of 
Jane Buck the cook. It was still imprisoned 
in its cloth, leaping, bubbling, blobbing, 
rumbling in its cavernous bath of boiling 
water. It had yet to be withdrawn, to be 
plunged into cold water, to be garnished with 
holly, and soused in brandy sauce, and to be 
served up on the dining-room table, to the 
pride of Jane Buck the cook, and the delight 
of a genteel party. 
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The little footpage was engaged outside the 
dining-room door—I will not say in selecting 
for his own refection tit-bits from the dishes 
that came out. The genteel housemaid who 
should have worn plush was waiting upon us. | 
Jane Buck was in the front-kitchen, and was 
thinking that it was pretty nearly time to 
see about taking the pudding out of the 
copper. | 
It was now just dusk. We had dined at 
three o’clock, a genteel, but not fashionable, | 
hour. The cook had just turned to go into | 
} 


1 


the kitchen where the copper was, when she 
saw, looming through the area window, and 
darkening it, the dresser, the pie-board, her 
! 
- } 


own work-box, and a human face 

It was a large, dark, and very ugly face, | 
closely shaven, but surrounded by long, lauk, | 
black greasy hair; and round the occiput | 
was a mark, as if the face’s proprietor had | 
been in the habit of tying a string round his | 
head. It might have been the face of a bravo, | 
of a murderer, of Medusa, of the awful Bull- | 
and-Mouth itself; but it was worse than all ; 
these to the unfortunate Jane Buck. 

The face, accompanied by the body that) 
owned it, speedily entered the kitchen itself. | 
A wide-awake hat of ashen hue surmounted 
it. The face was some six feet from the! 
ground ; below that was a long, voluminous 
Spanish cloak: and that was all, save Jane | 
Buck and the twilight. 

The cook did not scream : she did not faint, 
but she turned deadly pale, trembled in 
every limb, and faltered— 

“ My ’usband!” 

It was indeed her husband; her wicked, | 
vagabondising, brandy-drinking, short-pipe- 
smoking, wages-squandering, kitchen-stuff- 
devouring, unfaithtul husband. Jane Buck’s | 
husband was the famous, but abandoned, | 
artist, Signor Buck. He was by vocation a 
juggler, but was sometimes an acrobat, and | 
had been seen as an Ethiopian serenader. He | 
had deserted his wife for years, paying her | 
only periodical visits to extort money from 
her. He had even taken from her the only 
pledge of their union—a son, aged five—and 
the unhappy mother had once caught a| 
glimpse of her wicked partner, in tights and 
spangles, standing on the head of another 
reprobate similarly attired, and holding forth | 
their innocent ofispring—the babe was also | 
in tights and spangles—at arm’s length, and 
by one leg. 

“Thomas Buck,” continued the cook, qua- 
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veringly, “what ’ave brought you here? 
What do you want ?” 

“Blunt!” auswered the head and cloak 
fiercely. At the same time a gaunt, bony, 
knotied hand extended itself from the ample 
folds of the Spanish garment. It struck the 
pie-board violently. Then seeming to waver, 
it shook for a moment in thin air, then, 
almost unconsciously, closed upon the leg of 
a turkey in a half-emptied dish. The twilight | 
obscured the cannibalic action; but, from a! 
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craunching sound and the previous ante. 
cedents of Signor Buck, there is every reason 
to believe that he was eating the drumstick 
of the turkey. 

“Tummas Buck,” replied Jane his wife, 
“you ’ave ’ad my wages, my savins—you 
have drunk my perkisits—you ’ave taken 


| away my dear, dear little boy—what ’ave you 


done with him, Tummas ?” 

“He’s a fizzer now,” answered Signor 
Buck, gloomily. 

“A fizzer ?” ejaculated the cook. 

“°*Prenticed to a swallower,” the cruel 
father answered. “He’s a doing carvin’- 
knives now, but he'll square red-hot pokers 
in doo time, But where is the blunt? I must 
‘ave it—I aint got a mag—I’m dry—give me 
blunt, plate, or linning, or grease.” 

“T won't,” said his wife, indignantly. 

“You won't!” exclaimed the signor, vio- 
lently; “you won’t! then to Spain—to 
Spain !” 

This was too much for Jane Buck: brute 
as he was, she loved her husband. She flung 
her arms round him, promised him money, 
and entreated him not to go to Spain. 

“To Spain! to Spain!” the signor con- 
tinued to ejaculate. “To Spain! Gods! had 
I but a marlinspike !” 

What the dissolute juggler would have 
done with a marlinspike, or whether he 


| wanted one, or anything indeed, save money 


from his foolish wife, is problematical ; but 


| the threat, coupled with the expression of his 


wish for the nautical instrument in question, 
moved his wife to empty out her pockets and 
her workbox before him, and bid him help 
himself. 

Signor Buck was just in the act of trans- 
ferring the contents of these objects within 
the penetralia of his Spanish cloak when the 
parlour bell rang violently, and the cook ran 
out of the kitchen, bidding her husband 
await her return. 

Signor Buck was never seen again. Four 
silver spoons and a fish-slice, the property of 


| Charkison Rabbets, Esq., were never seen 
| again ; and, worse than all, the Christmas 


plum-pudding—the pride, the hope, the joy 
of the family—disappeared with the spoons 
and the fish-slice, and was never seen again, 
and we went puddingless that Christmas- 
day. 

Heaven send us all many more Christmases, 


| and no worse disasters than these to chequer 


them! 
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